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rubbed away many of the as- 

perities of our struggle for in- 
dependence. After the lapse of more 
than a century, the Loyalists of our 
Revolutionary era may once more 
enter our gates and expect at least a 
courteous welcome. The unqualified 
anathema which once’ enveloped 
them in execration as traitors, rene- 
gades and dastards is now changing 
to a respectful consideration of the 
reasons for their position. For this 
transformation in temper there are 
substantial causes. Perhaps the 
events in our history between the 
years 1861 and 1865 have cast a new 
light upon the terms “loyalist” and 
“rebel.” It is certain that the effort 
to realize the sincerity and to appre- 
ciate the honest motives of both sides 
during our late civil war has grad- 
ually awakened a similar sympathy 
for both parties in our first civil war, 
called a “Revolution” because the 
rebels were successful. It is now 
seen, as never before, that the Tories 
were not a small band of officehold- 
ers, lovers of despotism and enemies 
of humanity, willing to barter the 
birthright of freedom for a mess of 
pottage. On the contrary, the Loyal- 
ists were found among all classes of 
the population and in most of the 
colonies comprised probably 2 ma- 
jority of the more cultured and 
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wealthy people. Even such sturdy 
Ameticans as John Adams and 
Thomas McKean reckoned that, in a 
total population of three millions, one 
million or more preferred the English 
flag and wished to obey king and Par- 
liament rather than committees and 
congresses. 

In September, 1778, the state of 
Massachusetts issued a decree of ban- 
ishment against three hundred and 
ten of the most prominent Loyalists. 
Of that number more than sixty were 
graduates of Harvard College. Brat- 
tle Street in Cambridge, which was 
then filled with the mansions of opu- 
lent citizens, was known as Tory Row. 
“At the evacuation of Boston,” ac- 
cording to Sabine’s “American Loy- 
alists,” “1,100 Loyalists retired to 
Nova Scotia, of whom 102 weremenin 
official station, 18 were clergymen, 213 
were merchants and traders of Bos- 
ton, 382 were farmers and mechanics, 
in great part from the country... . 
There were no better men and women 
in Massachusetts as regards intelli- 
gence, substantial good purpose and 
piety. . . . Their stake in the country 
was greater even than that of their 
opponents ; their patriotism, no doubt, 
was fully as fervent.” The list of the 
expatriated children of Massachusetts 
is filled with the names of families fa- 
mous in colonial history. Sewall, 
Hutchinson, Oliver, Ruggles, Leon- 
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ard, Fayerweather, Winslow, Royall, 
Vassall, Gray, Clarke, Ewing and 
Faneuil, these are not the names of 
adventurers and timeservers, but of 
families and men of rugged Puritan 
stock and of sterling character. 

What was true of Massachusetts 
was still more true of its sister col- 
onies. In the city of New York and 
in all the region round about it, 
whether upen the mainland or upon 
Long Island, the Tories were largely 
in the majority. In Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey the population was 
nearly equally divided ; and the Loyal- 
ists in Pennsylvania were so influen- 
tial that Timothy Pickering described 
that colony as “the enemies’ coun- 
try.” In North Carolina the Loyalists 
were as numerous as the Whigs; in 
South Carolina they preponderated ; 
and in Georgia they had a great ma- 
jority. 

These Loyalists did not lack able 
and typical leaders ; but no better type 
of Tory conservatism could be found 
from Maine to Georgia than the last 
civilian governor of Massachusetts 
under - royal authority—Thomas 
Hutchinson. The Hutchinson family 
had helped to make history in Boston 
from its very beginning. Thomas 
Hutchinson’s father, also Thomas, 
was a member of the governor’s 
Council for twenty-five years. His 
grandfather was also a councillor and 
held judicial and military dignities be- 
sides. William Hubbard, the histo- 
rian, belonged to the family; and so 
did Mistress Anne Hutchinson, who 
organized the first woman’s club in 
Boston and who almost succeeded in 
wrenching Boston’s orthodoxy from 
its Calvinist moorings. 

The household of Thomas Hutch- 
inson, Sr., was therefore much in 
public view when young Thomas was 
born into it, September 10, 1711. 
They lived in the finest mansion in 
Boston, situated in Garden Court 
Street, at the North End. They had 
money, handsome furniture and 
clothes, a family vault on Copp’s 
Hill, pictures, plate, a coat of arms, 
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servants and 
many friends. 
Thomas Hutch- 
inson, Sr., was a 
successful mer- 
chant and_ ship- 
owner. Thomas, 
|r., Was a grave 
and studious boy, 
with no _ bad 
habits, fond of 
reading and es- 
pecially fond of 
history. Natural- 
ly his progress 
from boyhood to 
the front rank of 
citizenship was 
rapid. He grad- 
uated from Har- 
vard when he was sixteen years old. 
Three years later he -received the 
master’s degree. In his father’s count- 
ing room he was shrewd and ener- 
getic, and when he was twenty-one he 
had already amassed a small fortune 
of his own. By the time that he was 
twenty-four he had joined the church 
and married a wife. Two years later 
he was chosen selectman of the town 
of Boston and also representative of 
the town in the General Court. His 
wealth and family relationships may 
have helped him to secure these early 
honors. If so, he retained them, and 


‘THE HUTCHINSON MANSION IN GARDEN 
COURT STREET, BOSTON, 


HARVARD COLLEGE IN HUTCHINSON’S TIME, 


won others, by the display of marked 
abilities. 

At the outset, however, his abilities 
were exerted not to win popularity, 
but to drive common sense into the 
heads of an ignorant majority. [Tor 
fifty years the currency of the colony 
had been in chaos, on account of fre- 
quent issues of paper money, the re- 
demption of which in coin grew more 
doubtful from year to year. These 
bills had so depreciated that the new- 
est of them in 1748 had shrunk to 
one-twelfth of their face value. 
Nevertheless, throughout this period, 
the poorer people resisted a return to 
specie payments as a policy helpful 
to the rich but hurtful to the poor. 
They urged a policy of inflation. They 
proposed in the legislature various 
schemes for bolstering up the depre- 
ciated currency and for increasing the 
volume of paper money. One of these 
was a Land Bank, which was actually 
established. About 800 persons, 
among whom was the father of 
Samuel Adams, were incorporated, 
with the power to issue bills upon the 
security chiefly of real estate owned 
by the incorporators. This enterprise 
of course made confusion worse con- 
founded. The securities were usually 
of little value, and the Land Bank bills 
were refused utterly by the better 
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classes of people, to the great wrath of 
the populace. 

Against all these schemes, which 
have for us a_ strangely familiar 
sound, and against the popular infat- 
uation for a depreciated currency, 
young Hutchinson set his face as a 
flint. The Boston voters tried to co- 
erce their recalcitrant representative 
by the device of instructions. In 1738 
the paper money party in town meet- 
ing proposed that Boston’s represent- 
atives in the General Court be in- 
structed to favor the emission of more 
paper money. Hutchinson promptly 
refused to be bound by such a man- 
date; and from this time on the mob 
of Boston seems to have disliked him. 
For three years he failed of reélec- 
tion ; and once, when his house caught 
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fire, some of the people in the street 
shouted, “Curse him, let it burn!” 

In 1742 he was again chosen repre- 
sentative ; and for six successive years 
he filled that office, serving during the 
last three of these as Speaker of the 
House. In this capacity he gained 
his greatest political victory. In 1749 
the English Parliament voted that a 
large sum of money should be paid 
to the Massachusetts Colony as a 
compensation for its expenditures in 
the recent capture of Louisburg. 
Speaker ‘Hutchinson proposed that 
this money should be used to redeem 
and cancel the paper currency of the 
colony. He laid before the House a 
careful plan for such a resumption of 
specie payments. The proposal at 
first seemed hopeless. Some opposed 
it as an injustice to the debtor class 
and to the poor. Others thought that 
so sudden a withdrawal of the bills 
would give to business a fatal shock. 
The governor, Shirley, approved the 
plan, but thought it impracticable, 
because the people were attached to 
the paper money. By sheer force of 
argument Hutchinson carried the 
measure through the House against 
what had been originally a majority 
in favor of irredeemable paper money. 
The governor and Council promptly 
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approved of the measure and it be- 
came a law. 

All over the colony there was an 
outcry of wrath. ‘Hutchinson was in 
danger of personal violence, and was 
overwhelmingly defeated for reélec- 
tion. Within a year, however, the 
blessings of a fixed and stable cur- 
rency and the consequent improve- 
ment of business became so obvious 
that Hutchinson’s conduct 
was loudly praised and 
censure ceased except 
among those who had 
hoped to turn a dishonest 
penny by the steady de- 
crease in the values of the 
paper money. MHutchin- 
son was chosen as a mem- 
ber of the Council. He 
was made Judge of Pro- 
bate and Justice of the 
Common Pleas for the 
County of Suffolk. He 
‘was employed to represent 
Massachusetts in its dis- 
putes with Rhode Island 
and New York concerning 
boundaries. Ten years 
before, he had served the 
colony in a similar ca- 
pacity in conference with 
New Hampshire. He was 
at the head of the Massa- 
chusetts delegation to the 
Congress at Albany in 
1754, in which Franklin 
and himself, two sons of 
Boston, were most prom- 
inent members. In 1758 
the  lieutenant-governor- 
ship was bestowed upon 
Hutchinson; and _ two 
years later, just as George III was 
proclaimed king, Thomas Hutchin- 
son was appointed by Governor 
Bernard to be chief justice of the 
colony. 

Thus, at the age of forty-nine, Mr. 
Hutchinson had climbed from one end 
to the other of the ladder of official 
position. Chief justice and lieuten- 
ant-governor, his foot was already 
upon the topmost round. The con- 


servative character of his_ political 
principles was now fully determined. 
His hostility to a paper currency had 
fixed a deep gulf between him and the 
more democratic element among his 
neighbors. The chasm had been wi- 
dened by his opposition in 1757 to the 
creation of Danvers as a_ separate 
township, principally because an in- 
crease of representatives would give 
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From the Portrait by Edward Truman, supposedly in 1741, in the posses- 
sion of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 


the House an undue influence in the 
legislature. 

One of Hutchinson’s first acts as 
chief justice was destined to increase 
the alienation between him and the 
populace. He was called upon to de- 
cide whether the Superior Court 
could lawfully issue writs of assistance 
to aid custom house officers in their 
searches for smuggled goods. On 
this occasion, James Otis, Jr., deliv- 
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ered his famous speech, inveighing 
against the tyranny of taxation with- 
out representation. ‘This oration,” 
according to John Adams, “breathed 
into this nation the breath of life.”’ 
Hutchinson was opposed to any close 
scrutiny by the English government 
into the trade of the colonies; but he 
decided this question moderately, 
wisely and loyally, in the only way in 
which a judge sworn to interpret and 


direct patronage of the young king. 
The result was that, in the colony, all 
those who were immediately charged 
with the administration of the laws 
were on that account regarded as in- 
imical to the interests of the people 
and were called Tories as a reproach, 
although the political principles of all 
people in the colony, officials and laity 
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obey the laws of England could de- 
cide it. 

An attack upon the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Admiralty, which was es- 
pecially engaged in the new endeavor 
to enforce the English laws of trade, 
an attack led by the same men, met 
with a similar fate. At the same time 
the colonists were closely watching 
the agitation begun in England by 
John Wilkes, and the bitter fight of 
the English Whigs against the re- 
surgence of the Tory party under the 


alike, were as a rule unanimously 
Whig. 

Hutchinson wrote: “This trial 
(about Writs of Assistance) and my 
pernicious principles about the cur- 
rency have taken away a great num- 
ber of friends, and the House have not 
only reduced the allowance to the Su- 
perior Court in general, but have re- 
fused to make any allowance at all to 
me as chief justice. I shall make no 
complaint under this cloud, but please 
myself with hopes of its blowing over. 
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At worst, I hope 
conscia mens rectt.”’ 

Instead of “blowing over,” the 
cloud broke upon him; and 
Hutchinson was astounded to 
find how black it was with per- 
sonal animosity. Against the 
enforcement of the Sugar Acts, 
which would destroy the New 
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England trade with the West 
Indies, he had protested publicly 
and privately. His letters to 


English correspondents pleaded 
against that policy and against 
the Stamp Act. boston people 
knew that the chief justice sym- 
pathized fully with the colonial 
opposition to the scheme of tax- 
ing the colonies by the sale of 
stamps. His opinion of the act 
after it had become a law was not 
more Tory than that of the pop- 
ular hero, James Otis, who said: 
“It is the duty of all humbly and 
silently to acquiesce in all the 
decisions of the supreme legis- 
lature.” In- spite of all this, it 
was upon Hutchinson that the 
worst violence of the boston 
mob fell. 

That mob was the most thor- 
oughly organized rabble in the 
colonies. It consisted largely of 
the seamen and artisans who 
lived along the water-side. Their 
immediate leader was a_shoe- 
maker named Mackintosh, a 
coarse and reckless fellow. The 
men who directed him and his 
lieutenants were Samuel Adams, 
William Cooper and other lead- 
ing spirits of the far-famed Cau- 
cus Club. This club was the 
local Tammany. John Adams 
yields us a few glimpses of its 
operations as its members sat 
smoking and drinking in Ad- 
jutant Thomas Dawes's garret, par- 
celling out the local offices as a 
sort of nominating convention, and 
inculcating a strict obedience to the 
commands of what we should now call 
“the machine.” To this compact 
body of workers, a background of re- 
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spectability was furnished by the 
Merchants’ Club, wherein men like 
Richard Dana, John Hancock and 
James Otis worked with Samuel 
Adams to resist taxation and to pre- 
serve free trade. These were the man- 
agers who were ultimately responsible 
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for the destruction of Hutchinson's 
house. In that house were deposi- 
tions against certain merchants of 
Boston, who were accused of smug- 
gling. In that house were the records 
of the Admiralty courts which had 
cognizance of such cases. Some of 
the usual leaders of the populace un- 
doubtedly knew who had spread the 
false report that Hutchinson had se- 
cretly favored the Stamp Act. 

For two or three days the mob had 
possession of the streets of the town 
in riot against Andrew Oliver, who 
had been appointed stamp distributor. 
They endeavored in vain to make 


Hutchinson ap- 
pear before them 
and answer their 
questions. As he 


drink, but, desiring further inspiration, 
they broke into the cellars of two 
houses belonging to royal officers and 
consumed all the liquors therein. 
Thus fortified, these sons of liberty 
betook themselves to Hutchinson’s 
house in Garden Court Street. He 
and his children had barely time to es- 
cape to a neighboring house. What 


refused see 
them, they broke 
some of his win- 
dows de- 
parted. Then 
came Sunday, the 
25th of August, 
1765; and Rev. 
Dr. Jonathan May- 
hew, in the West Meeting-House, 
preached from the text, “I would they 
were even cut off which trouble you.” 
On Monday evening, Mackintosh col- 
lected his gang around a bonfire in 
State Street. They had liquor to 


IN THE GARDEN AT MILTON. 


follows, Hutchinson’s letter written 
four days later may describe: 

“The hellish crew fell upon my 
house with the rage of devils, and in a 
moment with axes split down the 
doors and entered. My son, being in 
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the great entry, heard them cry: 
‘Damn him, he is upstairs, we'll have 
him.” Some ran immediately as high 
as the top of the house, others filled 
the rooms below and cellars, and oth- 
ers remained without the house to be 
employed there. . . . Not contented 
with tearing off all the wain- 
scot and hangings, and splitting the 
doors to pieces, they beat down the 
partition walls and, although that 
alone cost them near two hours, they 
cut down the cupola or lanthorn, and 
they began to take the slateand boards 
from the roof, and were prevented 
only by the approaching daylight 
from a total demolition of the build- 
ing. The garden-house was laid flat 
and all my trees broke down to the 
ground. ... Besides (the destruc- 
tion of) my plate and family pic- 
tures, household furniture of every 
kind, my own, my children’s and ser- 
vants’ apparel, they carried off about 
£900 sterling in money, and emptied 
the house of everything whatsoever, 
except a part of the kitchen furniture, 
not leaving a single book or paper in 
it. They have scattered or destroyed 
all the manuscripts and other papers 
I had been collecting for thirty years, 
besides a great number of public pa- 
pers in my custody.” 

Many of the magistrates and offi- 
cers of the militia stood by as specta- 
tors. Nevertheless, on the next day 
the whole town assembled in Faneuil 
Hall and unanimously voted its con- 
demnation of the riot on the night be- 
fore,—a performance which compels 
the observation that many of the peo- 
ple must have been capable of crying 
“Good Lord” by day and “Good Dev- 
il” by night. 

During the riot one of the militia 
officers observed two men, disguised, 
with long staves in their hands, who 
acted as directors. He ventured to 
say to them that the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor might not be the only one in- 
jured by the destruction of so many 
papers. “Answer was made that it 
had been resolved to destroy every- 
thing in the house; and such resolve 
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A COMMISSION FROM GOVERNOR HUTCHINSON, 


In the collection of the Bostonian Society. 


should be carried into effect.”* Mack- 
intosh was arrested the next day by 
the sheriff, but that officer was imme- 
diately compelled to release the pris- 
oner by, as Hutchinson says, “a num- 
ber of merchants and other persons of 
property and character,” on the threat 
of another riot if Mackintosh was 
jailed. Six or eight others were af- 
terwards seized and put in prison, but 
before the time of trial a company of 
men visited the jailer by night and 
forced him to deliver to them the pris- 
on keys. Then they set the prisoners 
at liberty. In a short time all these 
criminals were moving undisturbed 
about the town 

Two men in Boston saw clearly 
that these events portended either in- 
dependence for the colonies or forcible 
subjugation. These two men were 
Samuel Adams and Thomas Hutchin- 
son. The former desired independ- 
ence; the latter preferred a closer—or 


* Hutch., Hist., III, 12s. 


wiser—union with England. Adams 
was elected as Boston’s representative 
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just one month after his henchmen 
had sacked MHutchinson’s house. 
Henceforth the two men were the best 
local types of their respective parties 
and were steadily pitted against each 
other as political leaders——Adams, 
shrewd, secretive, having the 
shipyard men and the arti- 
sans, the Mackintoshes and 
all of that kidney at his beck 
and call; Hutchinson, log- 
ical, fearless and stanchly 
loyal, trying to rally a party 
that had no stomach for a 
fight, distracted between love 
for England and fear for the 
colonies. Hutchinson wrote 
despairingly to one of the 
English agents for the col- 
ony: “Such is the resent- si 
ment of the people against 
the Stamp Duty that there 
can be no dependence upon 
the General Court to take 
any steps to enforce—or 
rather advise—to the pay- 
ment of it. On the other 
hand, such will be the effects 
of not submitting to it, that 
all trade must cease, all 
courts fall, and all authority 
be at an end. . . . It will be 
said, if concessions are made, 
the Parliament endanger. the 
loss of their authority over 
the colony; on the other 
hand, if external force should 
be used, there seems to be a 
danger of a total, lasting 
alienation of affection. Is 
there no alternative? May 
the infinitely wise God direct 
you.” 

Here was the issue fairly 
joined. Not even the repeal 
of the Stamp Act could 
loosenthe grip of the contest- 
ants. In 1766 the Whigs retired 
Hutchinson and several of his friends 
from the Council. In the wrangle 
that ensued between the governor and 
the House, Hawley of Northampton 
first denied the right of Parliament to 
legislate at all for the colonies. The 


struggle over Hutchinson’s admission 
to the Council or exclusion from it 
continued until 1768, when it .disap- 
peared in the larger quarrels over 
Sam Circular Letter in- 
viting united action among the col- 
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onies, over the arrival of British sol- 
diers from Halifax, and over the final 
failure and departure of Governor 
Bernard. 

Bernard’s departure left Lieuten- 
ant-Governor ‘Hutchinson to under- 
take a responsibility which he did not 
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want, but which he thought it his duty 
not to refuse. For two years as act- 
ing governor, and afterwards as fully 
accredited governor, he upheld the 
standard of England, until Boston 
passed under martial law in 1774. At 
the outset he had to consider the non- 
importation agreements and a suc- 
cession of brutal riots which grew out 
of them. One day and night in Oc- 
tober, 1769, were devoted to tortur- 
ing, tarringand feathering a sailor who 
was falsely accused of being an inform- 
er against smugglers. A _ bookseller 
whohad satirized someof the members 
of Sam Adams’s caucus was assaulted 
in the street, mobbed and finally 
hounded out of the province. For 
weeks and months the leaders of the 
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democracy governed the town by a 
system of espionage and terrorism, 
boycotting tradesmen not favorable to 
them, mobbing the house or persons, 
or both, of those who censured them, 
and maintaining a sort of Holy Inqui- 
sition into the daily business of 
counting rooms and the daily contents 
of kitchens. Governor Hutchinson 
doubted his right to call out troops to 
quell the disorders in the streets. The 
councillors to whom he appealed de- 
clared interference to be inexpedient. 
He exhorted the justices to act. They 
answered “that the assemblies might 
be unwarrantable, but there were 
times when irregularities could not be 
restrained.” Hutchinson afterwards 
regretted that he had not assumed the 

sole responsibility 


THE OLD STATE HOUSE, BOSTON. 


for calling out the 
soldiers. His su- 
periors in Eng- 
land would, how- 
ever, have been as 
hesitant he. 
Had either Ber- 
nard or Hutchin- 
son used the regi- 
ments with proper 
vigor, the 
intoshes woul 

— never have dared 
to stain the cause 
| of liberty, and that 
conflict between 
__| the citizens and 
the soldiers, mis- 
called “‘the Boston 
Massacre,” would 
| probably never 
| have occurred. 

Si Apart from this 
criticism, Hutch- 
inson’s conduct in 
that lamentable af- 
fair owas most 
praiseworthy. He 
at once in the 
street, pleading for 
' moderation, order- 
' ing the squad of 
soldiers under ar- 
rest, seizing by the 
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THE COUNCIL CHAMBER, OLD STATE HOUSE. 


arm a rioter who was about to strike tense disgust of Adams, who would 
another person with a club, and finally - have had them tried by popular 
quieting the 
crowd by a 
speech from the 
eastern balcony 
of the State 
House. Sam 
Adams won a 
great triumph in 
that he drove the 
English uni- 
forms out of 
Boston _ streets 
and shut them 
up in the Castle, 
a triumph which 
Hutchinson 
sisted, absolutely 
alone, so long as 
he was __ able. 
Hutchinson also 
won a great tri- 
umph in that he : 
secured forthe ac- . 

cused soldiers a AS 

fair and leisurely From the picture by Paul Revere 

trial, to the in- THE BOSTON MASSACRE. 
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GOVERNOR HUTCHINSON AND HIS WIFE, 


From the portraits owned by J. L. Graves, now in the rooms of the Bostonian Society. 


clamor, and sentenced to death at 
once. 

Constant bickering between the 
governor and Adams with the legis- 
lature at his back filled the years 
1770-1773. One cause of quarrel was 
the convocation of the assembly at 
Cambridge, which was done by royal 
order. Another source of friction was 
Hutchinson’s admission, in 1772, that 
his salary was hereafter to be paid by 
the royal treasury. Still more exas- 
peration was caused by wordy dis- 
putes over changes in nomenclature, 
by which Sam Adams sought to 
transform the House into “His 
Majesty's Commons” and to lend to 
its enactments the form of acts of 
Parliament. In all these points the 
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governor was forced to appear as an 
opponent of popular desires. Espe- 
cially did it fret him that Boston town 
meeting, Sam Adams’s peculiar pos- 
session, should venture to discuss 
the management of the British Em- 
pire, and virtually legislate. for thé 
province, if not for the whole realm. 
A letter to Bernard in 1771 is finely 
illustrative of Hutchinson’s mind: 
“The town of Boston is the source 
from whence all the other parts of the 
Province derive more or less troubled 
water. . . . The majority which con- 
ducts all affairs, if met together upon 
another occasion, would be properly 
called a mob, there being no sort 
of regulation of voters in practice.” 
Elsewhere the governor says: “Any- 
thing with the appearance of a 
man is admitted without scrutiny. 
As these will always be most in 
number, men of weight and value, 
although they wish to suppress 
them, cannot be induced to at- 
tempt to do it for fear not only of 
being outvoted, but affronted and 
insulted. Call such an assembly 
what you will, it is really no sort of 
government, not even a democ- 
racy,—at best, a corruption of it.” 
' The creation of Committees of 
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Correspondence in 1772 led Governor 
Hutchinson to meet the General 
Court in 1773 with an elaborate argu- 
ment to prove what to a Loyalist did 
not need proof, the right of Parlia- 
ment to legislate for the colonies. 
Sam Adams, John Adams _ and 
Joseph Warren replied for the House 
and James Bowdoin for the Council. 
There were rejoinders and _ sur-re- 
joinders. These arguments, which all 
may read in the appendix to Hosmer’s 
Life of Hutchinson, are the best pos- 
sible statements of the Tory and Whig 
positions. The contestants could not 
convince each other, for they had 
neither objects nor premises in com- 
mon. If independence was not de- 
sired,Hutchinson’s argument was un- 
impeachable. If independence or a 
merely nominal dependence was de- 
sired, the plea of the Adamses would 
seem invincible. Moreover, Hutchin- 
son’s argument was based on the 
English Constitution as it then was. 
The reply of the Adamses was fortified 
by precedents from the time of the 
struggle between the Stuart kings and 
the Parliament, a time when the 
powers of neither the Eng- 
lish executive nor the Eng- 
lish legislature had been de- 
fined, as in the eighteenth 
century. 
The erudite discussions of lawyers 
were soon inflamed by the heat of 
personal attacks. Hutchinson, in the 
spring of 1773, settled the controversy 
with New York over the western 
boundary line of Massachusetts en- 
tirely in favor of the latter province. 
He alone secured Berkshire county 
to Massachusetts and refused to aban- 
don the colony’s claim to the western 
lands across the lakes. Hutchinson 
returned to Boston in triumph; but 
his indefatigable enemies were pre- 
pared to blight any new popularity 
that he might win. A certain Dr. 
Williamson had stolen a bundle of let- 
ters, written by Hutchinson and sev- 
eral other American Loyalists to one 
Whately, an English politician. These 
letters were not official, but were 


written in the freedom of a private and 
confidential correspondence. After 
the death of Whately, these letters 
were conveyed by the thief to Ben 
Franklin, on condition that they 
should be neither copied nor printed. 
Franklin sent them to Sam Adams, 
and Adams kept them, until Hutchin- 
son's return from the boundary con- 
ference afforded the dramatic moment 
for a blow at him. The letters for 
which Hutchinson was _ responsible 
contained nothing discreditable to 
that gentleman. They only reiterated 
the political opinions and observations 
which he had been speaking and writ- 
ing in public and private for more 
than ten years. Some of the letters 
from other individuals contained 
schemes for a remodelled administra- 
tion of the colonies; but these were 
not improper subjects of correspond- 
ence. Hancock first informed the As- 
sembly that something momentous 
was about to happen. Two days later, 
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after curiosity was well excited, 
Adams brought these letters into the 
House, and with every appearance of 
mystery and solemnity had them read 
in secret session. Then, by authority 
of the House, the statement was 
spread abroad that letters had been 
written by residents of the colony 
which tended to annul the charter and 
overthrow liberty. ‘The patriot press, 
the popular leaders and the gossip of 
the streets all now spread throughout 
the province the notion that some 
dreadful treason had been unearthed. 
Moreover the stories that flew about 
fastened all the treachery upon the 
name of Hutchinson. Through all 
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this time neither ‘Hutchinson nor the 
people were permitted to see these 
dreadful letters, until pressure from 
both the governor and the people 
compelled their publication in spite of 
the conditions under which they had 
been obtained. By that time, as 
Hutchinson said, even if the letters 
had contained nothing but the ballad 
of Chevy Chase, the adroit leaders of 
the clamor would have made the peo- 
ple believe that to be full of evil and 
treason. 

In the midst of these excitements 
came the famous effort to enforce the 
sale of tea in these colonies. ‘Hutchin- 
son’s attitude was precisely the same 
that it had been in the time of the 
Stamp Act. Against the policy of 
Townshend’s Act he had strongly ad- 
vised and pleaded; but when it was 
determined upon, he prepared to obey 
as a citizen and to enforce as an offi- 
cer. Adams tried to force him to in- 
terfere, as in the crisis over the regi- 
ments, and virtually to order the tea 
sent back to England. Hutchinson 
was inflexible, and left the mob to 
break the law, if it would. The 
mob acted, as we all know, and 
the redoubtable Mackintosh after- 
wards boasted about the Tea Party, 
“It was my chickens that did the 
job.” 

Faneuil Hall rocked dizzily. Hutch- 
inson, unable to induce the Council to 
act, sent the sheriff to read the natural 
proclamation, “warning, exhorting 
and requiring the assemblage to dis- 
perse, and to surcease all further un- 
lawful proceedings, at their utmost 
peril.” The sheriff was not allowed 
to deliver his message until Sam 
Adams consented, and then the proc- 
lamation was answered by hisses and 
a unanimous vote to proceed. Hutch- 
inson was now, in the winter of 1774, 
governor only in name. Sam Adams 
was dictator of Massachusetts. Bos- 
ton town meeting was his legislature. 
The town committees throughout the 
province were his deputies. One 
thing only Hutchinson could have 
done. The fleet and the soldiers were 


at his back; but he shrank appalled 
from the prospect of war. 

The winter of 1774 was further en- 
livened by a continuation of the bitter 
wrangle with the legislature over the 
salaries of public officers, but espe- 
cially of the judges of the Superior 
Court. Adams tried to impeach Chief 
Justice Oliver before the governor 
and Council for accepting a salary 
from the king. The governor refused 
to meet the Council for such a pur- 
pose, whereupon Adams said that the 
governor was hypothetically present 
and went on with his motion. Then 
the end came. In May General Gage 
arrived, charged, as military gov- 
ernor, to administer punishment to 
Boston and to its leading rebels. Be- 
fore this relief, however, Hutchinson 
had one more characteristic evidence 
of the temper of the Boston democ- 
racy. His brother-in-law, Lieutenant- 
Governor Andrew Oliver, died in 
March of a broken heart caused by 
that affair of the letters. The House 
of Representatives, willing to insult 
even his memory, withdrew from his 
funeral procession because the off- 
cers of the army and navy were placed 
first. Mackintosh’s comrades ran 
hooting after the procession and gave 
three cheers after the body was low- 
ered into the grave. Governor Hutch- 
inson was the chief mourner, because 
Lieutenant-Governor Oliver’s brother, 
the chief justice, was kept away from 
the funeral by fear of assault or even 
assassination. 

In June, Hutchinson sailed to Eng- 
land to render account of his steward- 
ship. Undoubtedly he expected to re- 
turn, and he hoped that in what he 
thought would be America’s humili- 
ation his friendly word might be of 
service to the country which he truly 
loved. He was often at court and be- 
came a visitor in many of England’s 
stately homes; but he yearned only 
for a return to New England. “This 
is high life,” he wrote in his diary, 
“but [ would not have parted with my 
humble cottage at Milton for the sake 
of it.” Puritan that he was, he was 
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displeased with the theatre, even 
though Garrick acted., He took notes 
of the sermons that he heard from 
Sunday to Sunday, and recorded his 
approval of Bristol in a singularly 
Yankee comment: “I should prefer 
living there to any place in England. 
The manners and customs of the peo- 
ple are very like those of the people of 
New England, and you might pick 
out a set of Boston selectmen from 
any of their churches.” He busied 
himself with political pamphlets and 
with the third volume of his history of 
Massachusetts, but as the success of 
the Americans seemed more and more 
probable his spirit gave way. The 
death of two of his children added a 
sharper sting to his grief. “After 
all,” he wrote, “I shall never see that 
there were just grounds for this re- 
volt. I see that the ways of Provi- 
dence are mysterious, but I abhor the 
least thought that all is not perfect.” 
A few months later he observed: 
“The prospect of returning to Amer- 
ica and laying my bones in the land of 
my forefathers ... is less than it 
has ever been. God grant me 
a composed mind submissive to his 
will; and may I be thankful that I am 
not reduced to those straits which 
many others who are banished are 
and have been.” Four months after 
this entry was made, the exile died, 
June 3, 17 

His victorious enemies confiscated 
all his New England property, even 
to his family tomb, and they loaded 
his memory with obloquy. To Sam 
Adams and his friends Hutchinson 
was, like Dudley in ‘the seventeenth 
century, a renegade, who had deliber- 
ately chosen to serve the oppressor 
rather than to aid his fellow-country- 
men. They accused him of an inordi- 
nate lust for power and place. They 
feared his eloquence, his attractive 
presence, his learning and his honored 
name. Sam Adams, who rarely in- 
trusted his opinions of men to paper, 
poured out his whole mind about 
Hutchinson in the following letter to 
Stephen Sayre of London: 


“Good God! Could it be possibly 
imagined that a man who is bone of 
our bone and flesh of our flesh, who 
boasts that his ancestors were of the 
first rank and figure in the country, 
who has had all the honors lavished 
upon him which his fellow-citizens had 
it in their power to bestow, who with 
all the arts of personal address pro- 
fesses the strongest attachment to his 
native country and the most tender 
feeling for its rights,—could it be im- 
agined that such a man should be so 
lost to all sense of gratitude and public 
love, as to aid the designs of despotic 
power for the sake of rising a single 
step higher? 


“Who would not weep if such a man there 
be? 

Who would not weep if Hutchinson were 
he?” 


To Thomas Hutchinson, on the 
other hand, the Whig leaders were 
a stiff-necked and rebellious genera- 
tion. Rebels they became; and 
Hutchinson abhorred rebellion and 
treason. They cried out against 
writs of assistance, yet sent their 
Sons of Liberty committees to spy 
into the private and domestic affairs 
of every citizen. They declaimed 
against British tyranny, yet they ruled 
Boston by mob law, and silenced their 
opponents by threats of peisonal vio- 
lence. They professed affection for 
England, but their fondness could not 
survive atax. They declared that the 
king’s officers should not be paid 
from the king’s treasury, although up 
to that time these officers had scarcely 
been able to secure even a wretched 
pittance from the colonial treasury. 

Governor Hutchinson always be- 
lieved that the persuasive patriotism 
of James Otis, Jr., was due to the ap- 
pointment of Hutchinson as chief 
justice instead of James Otis, Sr. 
The patriot historian, Gordon, con- 
firms this belief, quoting Otis as fol- 
lows: “If Governor Bernard does 
not appoint my father judge of the 
Superior Court, I will kindle such a 
fire in the Province as shall singe the 
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Governor, though I myself perish in 
the flames.” It is certain that Otis 
became a maniac, and it is probable 
that his lunacy came upon him gradu- 
ally. Hutchinson alludes to him, half 
in pity and half in contempt, as * Bos- 
ton’s distracted demagogue.”’ 

In Hutchinson’s conversation with 
George III, he tells the king that 
Hancock is not so bad or dangerous 
as he has been painted, and Thomas 
Cushing is a weakling, but that the 
John Wilkes of New England is Sam 
Adams. ‘Hutchinson’s opinion was 
not far different from that of Adams 
himself, who in a moment of wrath 
and unwonted confidence’ termed 
Hancock an ape, Robert Treat Paine 
an ox, and Cushing an ass. Hutch- 
inson knew as well as Adams ‘hat, 
while the skin mighi !- the skin of 
Hancock or Cushing, the words in 
the mouths of these men were the 
words of Sam Adams. Public opin- 
ion has long confirmed Hutchinson’s 
belief in the solitary predominance of 
Sam Adams. The governor is calm 
and moderate in his allusions to nearly 
all other men, but Adams is called 
“Chief Incendiary,” “Master of the 
Puppets.” 

It was probably impossible that 
Thomas Hutchinson should respect 
Sam Adams, or even do him justice. 
The governor saw only a man who 
mismanaged his own business and 
squandered his property, who had 
fallen hopelessly in arrears in his ac- 
counts as tax collector of Boston, 
who was as ignorant of public finance 
as of private finance, who had begun 
his public career by forcible resistance 
to an officer of the law, who spent his 
time in talking politics in cobblers’ 
shops and in shipyards, while his 
wife managed what was left of the 
family fortunes. The governor saw 
in Adams a man who professed the 
utmost piety and strictest orthodoxy, 
while he consorted daily with ribald 
fellows like Mackintosh, while he in- 
flamed popular~ passions instead of 
soothing them, and directed mobs 
against the houses of his opponents; 


a man who had been willing to em- 
ploy a stolen private correspondence 
in a game of politics, and had played 
that game without truth and without 
honor. 

Whatever may be the verdict upon 
the political views of these two colo- 
nial champions, it is doubtless true 
that in private character Hutchinson 
affords a more pleasing example than 
his great antagonist. He was the 
very type of a high spirited country 
gentleman, well cultured and honor- 
able, scholarly in his tastes, yet suc- 
cessful in business, firm and sincere in 
religious belief, and beloved by those 
who lived with him. He said to 
George III, perhaps with some pride, 
“It has been my good fortune, Sir, to 
escape any charges against me in my 
private character.” 

Of his scholarship his constant 
quotations from classic literature 
would give sufficient evidence, even if 
we did not possess the three volumes 
of his history of Massachusetts. This 
history is an index of the man as well 
as of the studeftt. It was the labor of 
love, written like Casar’s Commenta- 
ries in the intervals of business, and 
Hutchinson was always busy. He 
says that the first volume was written 
in one year. During that time, “I 
never had time to write two sheets at 
a sitting without avocations by public 
business, but was forced to steal a lit- 
tle time in the morning and evening 
while I was in town, and then leave it 
for weeks together.” The demands 
of public business were not the worst 
obstacles that the historian had to 
contend with. .The first volume was 
published in 1764. In August of 
the next year came the sack of Hutch- 
inson’s house by Mackiniosh’s rabble. 
Rooks, papers, manuscripts, all were 
thrown out of doors, torn and :cat- 
tered and trampled in the mud of the 
streets. Most of these papers were 
destroyed. That any were saved is 
due to the interest of Hutchinson’s 
neighbor, Rev. Dr. Andrew Eliot, who 
took into his own house, on the fol- 
lowing morning, the papers that 
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could be collected. In this way nearly 
the whole manuscript of the second 
volume of the history was preserved, 
and those pages are yet preserved in 
the old State House, still showing the 
stains and damage inflicted by a Bos- 
ton mob. Hutchinson rewrote the 
manuscript and published it a few 
years later, saying in the preface: “I 
pray God to forgive the actors in and 
advisers to this most savage and in- 
human injury, and I hope their pos- 
terity will read with pleasure and 
profit what has so narrowly escaped 
the outrage of their ancestors.” 

Hutchinson’s hopes are fulfilled. 
His work is now pronounced to be 
one of the best histories written in 
America during colonial times. Be- 
tween Stith’s History of the Discov- 
ery and Settlement of Virginia, pub- 
lished early in the eighteenth century, 
and Trumbull’s History of Connecti- 
cut and Belknap’s History of New 
Hampshire, published at the end of 
the century, there is no _ historical 
writing that can be comparable to 
Hutchinson’s, except Smith’s History 
of New York. Stith’s work covers 
only seventeen years of time. Trum- 
bull and Belknap had subjects of less 
intrinsic interest and smaller scope. 
Smith’s excellent work lacks in power 
of narration. In lucid narrative lies 
Hutchinson’s chief excellence. He 
knows exactly what he wants to tell 
and tells it directly and continuously, 
without rhetoric and without circum- 
locution. His style is not original, 
nor picturesque; it is never dramatic; 
brilliant generalizations are not to be 
found; there is probably not a sen- 
tence in the three volumes which 
would furnish a striking quotation. 
We may regret that Hutchinson 
could not imitate Clarendon in paint- 
ing word-portraits of his contempo- 
raries. He frankly says, “I have no 
talent at describing characters.” Rec- 
ognizing this limitation, he wisely re- 
frained from any attempt, except cas- 
ually in the third volume upon four 
very wuncongenial subjects, Adams, 
Otis, Hancock and Bowdoin. 


Perhaps the chief defect of Hutch- 
inson as a historian, measured by 
modern standards, would be his tend- 
ency to give a disproportional impor- 
tance to the events in which he was 
himself an actor. Lut the provincial 
historian of that day was almost al- 
ways a diarist or annalist, with whom 
the memory was a chief source of 
information. Hutchinson made goo] 
use of the original materials in the 
General Court Records, to which his 
public duties gave him ready access. 
It is true that he confined himself too 
closely to pragmatic official records 
and tells too little about the sturdy 
social life around him; but it would 
be manifestly unfair to search for the 
modern historical ideal in a provincial 
administrator of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. When we consider the polit- 
ical animosities through which 
Hutchinson moved, and the provoca- 
tions which he received and gave, it is 
marvellous that he should have main- 
tained so calm and clear a tone from 
one end of the history to the other. 
Perhaps there was no other Tory 
writer of any kind who displayed so 
much candor, good judgment and 
moderation. The narrative is plainly 
the work of a legal mind, which was 
in the right place when on the judi- 
cial bench. 

The third volume, written while the 
author was in exile, and published in 
1828 by his grandson at the request of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
affords convincing testimony to the 
superb mental equilibrium of the au- 
thor. This book contains the story 
of the years 1749-1774, the period of 
Hutchinson’s long duel with the pop- 
ular leaders. The cut and thrust of 
that duel are in evidence in every 
chapter; yet Hutchinson describes 
the conflict as if he were a by- 


stander, instead of chief participant. 


Very rarely does his language become 
severe. The word “ruffian” crops 
out in the account of the mob that 
sacked Hutchinson’s house, and 
Adams and Otis meet with a stern 
and stately condemnation ; but in gen- 
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eral the judicial temper is not lost. 
Hutcninson, like Cicero, usually 
states his opponent’s case better than 
his foe himself can phrase it; and 
the governor’s latest biographer 
wonders how a man who expressed 
the Whig arguments so completely 
could yet remain a Tory. 

It is fortunate that such a history of 
colonial Massachusetts exists, to show 
how the great events of the eighteenth 
century looked to Loyalist eyes. It is 
fortunate, too, that such a work was 
not the product of a pedantic scholar 
like Cotton Mather, or of a passionate 
partisan like Judge Jones of New 
York, but the fruit of the infrequent 
leisure of a clear headed man of busi- 
ness and an experienced executive of- 
ficer. “In the course of my educa- 
tion,’ wrote Hutchinson, “I found no 
part of science a more pleasing study 
than history, and no part of the his- 
tory of any country more useful than 
that of its government and laws. The 
history of Great Britain and its do- 
minions was of all others the most de- 
lightful to me, and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the nature and constitution of 
the supreme and of the subordinate 
governments thereof I considered 
as what would be peculiarly beneficial 
to me in the line of life upor. which I 
was entering’; and the public employ- 
ments to which I was early called, 
and sustained for near thirty years 
together, gave me many advantages 
for the acquisition of this knowl- 
edge.” 

The story of Hutchinson’s life is in 
itself a sufficient illustration of his ca- 
pacity as a politician and statesman. 
Although Massachusetts banished 
him, she carries yet the marks of his 
acknowledged fidelity and ability as 
an executive officer; for her boundary 
lines on three sides were objects of his 
activities. As a student of public 
finance he occupies a solitary emi- 
nence among the men of his genera- 
tion. ‘Hutchinson alone led the way 
out of financial chaos, while other 
Massachusetts men were swindling 
themselves with a Land Bank, and 


Franklin in Pennsylvania was not 
only advocating paper money but 
manufacturing it. Long afterwards, 
when the United States had lost 
Hamilton and needed men of sense, 
ex-President John Adams_ wished 
that he could summon Hutchinson 
from the dead and give him absolute 
power over the currency of the nation. 

As a statesman Hutchinson pre- 
ferred to be an Englishman rather 
than an American. He thought that 
independence might be desired after 
a century or so; meanwhile he hoped 
for some such articulation with the 
mother country. as that which the 
British colonies now maintain. This 
firm attachment to England appears 
to us now as Hutchinson’s one fault. 
lt was also our misfortune; for 
Hutchinson was a man whom the 
colonies needed. John Adams, who 
loved to analyze his_ fellow-men, 
bracketed Hutchinson with Washing- 
ton, and with much reason. Both 
were aristocratic in temper; both were 
cautious and judicious, moderate in 
disposition, far-sighted and sound in 
judgment; both were methodical and 
shrewd in business. Up to the time 
when Washington was chosen to com- 
mand the army, his aversion to the 
idea of independence was no less than 
that of Hutchinson. It was the good 
luck of Virginia that so many of her 
patricians sided with the colonies. It 
was the calamity { Massachusetts 
that so many of her patricians clung 
to the English flag. What New Eng- 
land lost became the gain of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia: and 
men like Hutchinson and his friends 
were needed in Massachusetts in the 
days of Shays’s rebellion. 

It was inevitable that Thomas 
Hutchinson should be heart and 
soul a Loyalist. The man who had 
been a sworn officer of the king for 
twenty-five years could scarcely be 
expected to change the habit of a life- 
time and revoke his allegiance. The 
instincts of the judge should lead 
towards the enforcement of law, not 
towards its abrogation. The study of 
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law and history would lead, as they 
do to-day, to a pride in the magnifi- 
cent history of England and of its im- 
perial race, and to an enthusiasm for 
its all-powerful Parliament, rather 
than to hostility therewith. It is sig- 
nificant that William Smith, the his- 
torian of New York, who was firmly 
Whig in his principles and who was 
never a king’s servant, nevertheless 
refused as peremptorily as Hutchin- 
son to abandon his English citizen- 


ship, and he died chief justice of 
Canada. 

Perhaps Thomas Hutchinson and 
Samuel Adams have met ere this in 
the world of shades. If so, I believe 
that Adams has expressed his sorrow 
for the unfair blows that he struck, 
and Hutchinson has expressed regret 
for his too restricted appreciation of 
the splendid virtues in that rugged 
democracy wherein he was himself 
nurtured. 
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Faintly the village bells sound on the breeze; 


T HE daylight fails: across the river’s reach 


The rippling waves come singing to the beach 
And stir the reeds to soft antiphonies. 


Joy lingers, though the darkling night be near, 
Though airs grow chill and birds be in their nests; 
Lulled by the cricket’s quiet note of cheer 
And frogs’ shrill chorusing, the tired world rests. 


—Charles Francis Saunders. 
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By Stanley Edwards Johnson. 


claimed Mrs. Parsons, earnestly. 

“And right to the point, too!” 

Deacon Garett replied. “I only hope 

it will prove to be a staying hand to 

John and William. It does seem sech 

a pity to hev ’em sot ag’in each other 
so!” 

“Well, I don’t know. It’s got so 
it’s pretty hot; an’ it seems as if the 
more folks tried to help, the more fuel 
was added to the blaze.” 

The old Congregational church at 
the Corners, where the people of the 
little hamlets in the township of Tres- 
cott gathered to worship God had 
not been so largely attended for years. 
When the Rev. Erasmus Winchell an- 
nounced as his text the words of St. 
Paul, “Behold how great a matter a 
little fire kindleth,” the rumor that he 
was to take as his theme the troubles 
between John Coleman and William 
Darell took on the color of truth. 
The people settled down to listen. 
Old Squire Manders omitted his Sun- 
day morning nap for the first time in 
twenty years, which was the highest 
tribute ever paid to a pastor of that 
particular parish. 

But however earnest may have been 
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was a good sermon!” ex- 


the desire of this good man to prove 
an influence for peace, he experienced 
a bitter disappointment before the end 
of the week. Next to the hatred 
which they felt towards each other 
might be reckoned the feeling of in- 
tense resentment on the part of the 
litigant pair toward their spiritual ad- 
viser. 

30th were good honest farmers, 
such as one finds now and then along 
the banks of the upper Connecticut, 
whose meadows are and have always 
been an unending source of wealth. 
We may mourn the degeneration of 
our agricultural population, but along 
the banks of this beautiful river, as it 
emerges from the rock-bound lakes of 
the Granite State, will always be found 
happy and profitable farmsteads. 

We would not be disposed to 
trouble the world with the narrative 
of their feud were it not for the fact 
that, contrary to the ideas of the Rev. 
Erasmus Winchell, we desire to bring 
out the moral that the quarrels of 
other people are hard to deal with and, 
like certain diseases, must be allowed 
to run out their allotted number of 
days. The Rev. Erasmus Winchell 
had selected the text that most exactly 
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fitted the case at hand; but we have 
the advantage of him, and can show 
how very slight a matter may prove a 
quick and soothing cure to estranged 
affections. 

During the week which followed 
both the men concerned in this tale 
formally withdrew from the. church 
and forbade their respective wives 
from having anything to do with it. 
But the worst move of all was the en- 
gagements of lawyers on each side to 
go ahead and fight, “no matter if it 
takes every dollar we hev in the 
world.” Strangely enough, both men 
used almost the identical expression. 
Thus the war was on, and there was 
plenty for the gossips that winter. 

The Plum Mountain brook was 
the cause of it all. We have been 
taught that, in Scriptural times, it was 
not uncommon for human flesh to be 
possessed of the devil. A great many 
things happen that lead us to believe 
that animate nature is not alone in this 
affliction. We are fully convinced 
that the directing hand in the affairs 
of Plum Mountain brook during a 
most interesting portion of its history 
belonged to Satan. It is a pity, too, for 
it is a most sweet and alluring brook, 
and one would hardly believe it pos- 
sible, when looking into its placid 
pools at the opalescent reflections of 
the clouds, for it to be at the bottom 
of so much misery. It all happened 
in this wise. 

Plum Mountain brook gains its 
name from Plum Mountain, a gener- 
ous but gentle peak standing as a sen- 
tinel in the vanguard of the mightier 
hills forming the Presidential range of 
the White Mountains. In the sum- 
mer Plum Mountain is a beautiful vis- 
ion of all the soft and melting shades 
of green that nature can muster to her 
adornment, while scattered over her 
bosom are the blueberry’s “thousand 
bells of pearl ;”’ and in the autumn the 
people “hitch up” and spend the day 
“plummin’ ” on her purpled sides, and 
gather the nuts beneath the trees 
which form her aureole of scarlet and 
gold. But in her lavish generosity 
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to the world beneath her, Plum Moun- 
tain brook will ever be regarded as 
the first of her gifts. So deeply does 
it flow from the inner heart of the 
mountain that even in the driest sea- 
son you will always find water there; 
and no ice water could be so cool, nor 
nearly so refreshing, on a hot August 
afternoon. The finny tribe trust it, 
for it has never left them desolate to 
die on its parched bottom, and the 
trout sport gavly in its pools and rap- 
ids when the angler is not near. , 

Sixty years before, the brook had 
run through the old Granville farm, 
dashing over precipices of solid gran- 
ite, whirling in a foamy rush over the 
hillsides, hiding itself in the sedges of 
the marshy forests, sporting over the 
pasture land, and at last gliding with 
a slow dignity appropriate to its age 
and increased volume through the 
long meadow, until it emptied into the 
Ammonoosuc River. The Ammo- 
noosuc in its turn carried it to the 
Connecticut, and the Connecticut to 
the sea. 

The Granville farm had fallen to 
the lot of two sisters, spinsters, under 
whose charge John Coleman and 
William Darell, bound out at the ten- 
der ages of eight and ten, had grown 
to manhood. The hired men came 
and went; but these two boys were 
thrifty, and in time each bought a half 
of the farm. As the Plum Mountain 
brook had flowed through the middle 
of the meadow, it had been a conven- 
ient dividing line. A love for the old 
farm and a love for each other had 
been the growth, the slow and sure 
growth of years. There had been no 
event of importance in the lives of the 
two men that was not connected with 
the farm, and that was not closely 
woven in the warp and woof of their 
personalities. They had trapped the 
beaver and mink together from the 
brook ; they had learned their first les- 
sons in mechanics from its little falls; 
they had tramped the whole length 
from source to mouth, fishing for 
trout, and their greatest rivalry had 
been for the largest string. They 
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had walked to school together, two 
miles, down to Sharon Hollow, where 
they had sharpened their wits more 
in devising annoyances for their teach- 
ers than from the problems found 
within the covers of Colburn’s Mental 
Arithmetic. They had carried their 
dinners together, and had eaten them 
down by the brook-side. They had 
wandered along its mossy banks, 
brushing the cowslips and daisies with 
their feet, after working hours, with 
the two girls who had afterward taken 
them for better or for worse. Plum 
Mountain brook possessed no malig- 
nity for them then. It had been the 
great and never tiring toy of child- 
hood, boyhood and youth. But now, 
when they were men and had just be- 
gun to hold their own property in fee 
simple and to put away a little money 
in the bank, this good, trusted and 
tried friend turned upon them and 
changed their happiness to gall and 
wormwood. 

The winter before this misfortune 
had been memorable, not alone for its 
severity and heavy fall of snow, but 
because the two men had joined their 
forces and had felled the mightiest 
pines in their forests, to good profit. 
When they came to reckon up, they 
were surprised at their own success, 
and there were two merry households. 
But the spring broke upon them sud- 
denly, and with one of those short 
cuts which Nature loves to take now 
and then, spread the havoc of deluge. 
It was not so bad for the farm as for 
the mills along the river. But the 
divinity of Plum Mountain brook as- 
serted its supremacy, and, rushing 
from the pasture to the meadow, un- 
dermined and overthrew a huge elm, 
so that it fell across its nath. Then, 
as if in mockery at any effort to stay 
its course, it cut a new channel, leay- 
ing a stretch of meadow, of about two 
acres, on the side of William Darell’s 
land; and then, like a riotous youth 
returning from a rout, it reéntered its 
old’ channel several rods farther 
down. 

As the deeds read, both men owned 
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to the border of Plum Mountain 
brook. But two acres of rich alluvial 
meadow land is a tempting acquisi- 
tion to one’s domain. The two men 
saw the change, and looked at each 
other. They said nothing. It had 
never entered the mind of either that 
there would be any change in the 
amount of property that each owned. 
There probably never would have 
been had not other things come in to 
blind «em to a sense of justice. Both 
were honest men. But shadows often 
fall across the sunshine of friendships. 
Others noted the change; they talked 
of it and discussed it in the village 
store. It was a theme that grew, and 
there were many opinions. The law- 
yer, the doctor, the minister, the 
merchants, everybody had an opinion. 
They talked to John Coleman and 
they talked to William Darell, and, 
worst of all, they were “all things to 
all men.” The pity of it all was— 
alas, how often it happens so!—there 
were those who “meddled.” One 
Saturday night, when William Darell 
had brought a case of eggs to the vil- 
lage store, Lawyer Meekins asked him 
to come out and have a talk. 

“T’ve be’n lookin’ up ther title to 
your land, Bill,’ he began. “I’ve 
allus be’n interested in your success, 
you know, an’ I see that it reads that 
the boundary line ‘tween you and 
John is the brook. Now, I don’t want 
ter meddle, but I want yer to hev 
what’s right. That’s the way the 
deed reads, and that’s the way the law 
will look at it. Now, ’cordin’ ter my 
idee, that air change in the brook’s 
bed wouldn’t make a mite o’ differ- 
ence. Might a be’n the other way, 
jest as like’s not. Then I guess you’d 
find that John Coleman ain’t ther kind 
of a milksop that ‘uld let you run 
over him. I an’ some other folks hez 
be’n afraid vou’d kinder let it go and 
hev a new line run. But thar’s ther 
deed, Bill Darell; that’s law,—an’ 
what’s law’s generally right. But 
that ain’t the whole on’t. Folks will 
say yer hevn’t any sense, ef you give 
up what’s the genoine gift o’ Natur’! 
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An’ I’m too good a friend to yer, Bill, 
to want ter hev folks call yer a fool.” 

William Darell was a man of few 
words. His answers had been a series 
of impatient grunts, emphasized by 
the rapping of his whip against the 
side of the store. He went home 


‘wretched that night. The blinding 


work of the lawyer had begun. The 
more he thought the more blind to 
justice he became. But Lawyer 
Meekins returned to his home in a 
state of mind which bore no evidence 
of melancholia, although his breath 
savored strongly of barley-corn. 
There were others who went to 
John Coleman. They were. better 
men than Lawyer Meekins. They 
came as friends; but they brought ex- 
aggerated rumors of plans which had 
as yet not entered the mind of his 
friend. In the absence of both men, 
Lawyer Meekins said in that informal 
council chamber, the village store, 
that “he hed given Bill Darell a bit o’ 
advice that he guessed he’d follow, if 
he wasn't a blamed fool. He had 
never supposed he was. But what’s 
law is law. Ministers and pious folks 
can talk all they’ve a mind to; but 


' when they hev a chance to hide behind 


the law, they’re a good sight gladder 
to do so than folks who don’t profess 
so much. Them two acres of med- 
der are as much Bill Darell’s land as 
if the’d be’n given to him.” 

“But you don’t mean to say you 
think that is justice,” some one ven- 
tured. 

“Course I do! What do we hev 
courts for, ef not to maintain just 
rights? The law’s old, I tell you. 
It’s be’n tested by centuries. Julius 
Cesar made some of them laws. They 
went to England, and we brought ’em 
over with us in the Mayflower. ITll 
tell you, the long and short of it is 
that law’s law—that’s all.” 

People don’t like to argue with law- 
yers, even in village stores, especially 
when they smell the devil’s incense 
rising from the mouth. So those 
really concerned for the welfare of the 
two men passed William Darell by 
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and inflamed the soul of his friend 
with tales which had not yet entered 
the dreams of the other. How often 
the innocent and well meaning friend 
becomes a vessel for harm! 

The tale flew from lip to lip, and 
tongues were only silent when the 
men were within hearing. They looked 
sourly at each other when they passed, 
and when it came to business matters, 
which their joint labors of the winter 
had made necessary, they were re- 
strained and surly. But their wives 
had been good friends, and they might 
have effected a peaceful settlement 
had not that unforeseen sermon en- 
tered in and spoilt it all. 

The Rev. Erasmus Winchell was 
one of those good clergymen who 
serve their flocks with greater zeal 
than sense. He had perceived the 
rising storm, without distrusting the 
honesty of either of the men. As he 
said to his wife, “That rascal, Lawyer 
Meekins, the biggest rummy and un- 
branded scamp in this town, has per- 
verted the mind of Mr. Darell, so that 
he is doing wrong without being con- 
scious of it. It would hardly do for 
me to talk to him in his state of mind, 
but I’ve a sermon in mind, which I 
think will act as oil on the troubled 
waters.” It was Mrs. Winchell who 
said in the meeting of the sewing so- 
ciety, to a friend, that “Erasmus was 
taking it a good deal to heart,” and 
that she “thought he would say the 
right word next Sunday.” 

Meanwhile the brook had passed 
through the riotous age of the spring- 
time and had settled down to that se- 
dateness which characterized its prog- 
ress through the meadow. It glis- 
tened back to the smiling heavens and 
laughed to itself in musical rippling, 
as if pleased with the havoc it was 
working. 

The two men drove to church that 
morning, the one by the “Cold Spring 
road,” and the other, chancing to be 
behind, veered off by “the Graveyard 
turnpike,” a mile longer, but bringing 
him to church in season. Just as they 
had chosen two pathwavs on their 
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way to church, they had divided in 
real earnest after listening to the dis- 
course. 

The two acres of meadow, strewn 
with the golden dots of the cowslips, 
was the feeding ground for a flock of 
William Darell’s sheep, when the two 
returned from church. The wrath 
had risen too far in the minds of each 
to be kept longer from speech. Wil- 
liam Darell had not allowed his sheep 
to stray here purposely ; but the brook 
no longer kept them off. It was only 
another straw to be woven in the mesh 
of the difficulty. 

The sight was too much for John 
Coleman. “I reckon I’ll wait here a 
spell, Marthy,” he said to his wife. 
“I’m goin’ to wait tell William comes, 
and jest ask him a word or two. If 
you don’t want to stay you can git out 
and walk along to the turn.” 

“T guess stay, John,” she said in 
tearful earnestness. They waited a 
quarter of an hour or so, and then 
heard the sound of wheels. There 
was not room enough for William 
Darell to pass, so he stopped. ‘His 
color rose as he saw the sheep. Yet 
it had not been too late then, had not 
John Coleman, in his feeling of mor- 
tification over the sermon, thrown 
down the gauntlet. 

“Folks has be’n tellin’ me, William 
Darell, that you’ve decided to take 
that land over thar,” he said, pointing 
with his whip. ‘An’ I see you’ve 
taken the Lord’s day to commit your 
thievery. Onless I’m mistaken, them’s 
your sheep.” 

“They’re mine, John,—but—”’ 


“Oh, you needn’t try to put on any- 


thing, William. Folks has said too 
much to me "bout your doin’s, an’ it’s 
come right from Lawyer Meekins, 
with whom you’ve be’n a conferrin’ 
ever since the freshet. Wall, you can 
jest count on me for fightin’ you every 
inch. Talk o’ jestice!” 

Still William Darell tried to speak. 

“Time’s gone by when I can listen 
to you, Bill,’ John continued hotly. 
“I'd ’a’ trusted yer till kingdom come; 
but that out thar’s too much fer me. 


Don’t try to explain; ’tain’t no sort 0’ 
use.” 

He drove on. From that time, for 
many weary months, they talked only 
through the medium of the law. It 
was a long struggle, and in its devious 
turnings, in all the heartburnings and 
tears of the two wives of the stricken 
families, the lawyers alone were 
happy. Lawyer Meekins especially, 
as the chief instigator, wore a con- 
tented and defiant mien. It would be 
tiresome to enter into ahistory of it all. 
It will be sufficient to say that the ma- 
terial affairs of John Coleman and 
William Darell took a decided back- 
ward turn. It had been but a few 
months since they had celebrated the 
lifting of the mortgages from their 
farms. The lands they had come to 
as poor, almost homeless boys, had 
been theirs through dint of honest and 
thrifty industry. But a few months 
later, when the bills of the lawyers 
were presented, the pair, silently and 
surreptitious!y, applied for financial 
aid, and their land was their sole col- 
lateral. Their homes were no longer 
happy. Both tried to put on a grand 


air and to laugh it off; but where there | 


is strife like this, there is no real hap- 
piness. They neglected their work 
now and then to watch each other. If 
one was seen to start forth with gun 
or fishing rod, the other soon followed 
to look out that there should be no 
trespassing. Stray hens and sheep 
were shot. Their fences, during the 
whole course of their lives, had never 
been kept so well mended. Only 
once did they come into contact with 
each other. One lowery day in June, 
it came to both that it would be a 
good time to go out, with line and 
rod, to get a mess of trout. They 
were fishing on opposite sides of the 
brook. Coleman was sitting in silence 
on his side of the brook, patiently 
waiting for a bite, from a “hole” that 
had been a favorite with both as 
schoolboys. How well they remem- 
bered the races they used to have to 
get to that part of the brook first! 
William Darell remembered the place 
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and came with all the stillness of the 
practised fisherman, stealing up and 
throwing his line frem ambush. ‘The 
gentle splash of his line was the first 
news that John had of his presence. 
He looked up and recognized the rod 
and pole. Without thinking, he 
pulled in his line. In the act the two 
lines became intertwined. Darell, 
who had not seen the cause of the act, 
thought he had a bite, and pulled with 
all the ardor of one anticipating a 
splendid specimen ‘of the “speckled 
beauty” tribe. The force of his yank 
almost wrested the other’s rod from 
his hand. Then both men rose and 
faced each other. Their faces were 
flushed and angry. A moment later, 
they had broken away from each 
other,—but not without the loss of 
Coleman’s hook. Some men might 
have laughed it off; but the hearts of 
these two men were too hot with 
wrath for that. It was the end of fish- 
ing for that day. Not a word was 
spoken, but both meu ctarted for 
home. 

When Darell found the hook of his 
antagonist he smiled bitterly to him- 
self. “Guess I'll let this go as an 
omen—a good one, perhaps. Reckon 
I’ll get his pole next, an’ that means 
his whole farm. Folks tell him he’s 
foolish ; fer, as Lawyer Meekins says, 
law’s law. But what’s that to me? 
If he wants ter ruin himself, why 
should I care? Folks say I'll win 
every time an’ jest ter let him keep on 
appealin’. But I wish the all-fired 
business was cleared up.” 

When they returned home that day 
neither mentioned the event,—partly 
because the wives of both had feared 
that they might meet some time and 
come to violence, and partly because 
it was a subject that was discussed but 
little around their firesides. The real 
humor of the situation did not come to 
them until many months had passed. 

The first decision may have been a 
substantiation of Lawyer Meekins’s 
dictum that law is law. The jury had 
visited the scene and had looked on 
the purling waters of the brook sing- 
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ing to itself in its new bed. Plum 
Mountain brook seemed to pay no 
heed to them, but flowed earnestly on, 
just as if it had not eternity before it 
for the performance of its task. Then 
the verdict had been given in favor of 
William Darell. The good people of 
Trescott were of course indignant. 
There had been but little sympathy on 
that side of the case. It was in part 
due to the character of Lawyer Mee- 
kins, but chiefly it should be accounted 
to the innate sense of justice, which 
was as deeply set in their hearts as 
the roots of their pines in their gran- 
ite beds. Yet there was not so much 
criticism of William Darell as it might 
have been supposed there would be. 
The general impression was that he 
was a much misguided man. 

Mr. Coleman’s lawyer squeezed his 
hand in sympathy. “I hope you will 
not let this matter rest here, Mr. Cole- 
man,” he said. “This is a case of fla- 
grant miscarriage of rights. I want 
to fight this case out, and I[ will make 
it cost you as little as possible. I have 
a personal interest in it. I do not wish 
you to think I am a shyster lawyer, 
like my brother on the other side of 
this case. Let me file exceptions and 
make an appeal.” 

John Coleman’s heart was burning 
with a desire for what he firmly be- 
lieved were his rights. Then it would 
never do to submit.. He knew what 
people would say. He was not going 
to be ridden over rough shod. 

“Yes, Mr. Tappan,” he said, “ap- 
peal the case by all means.” 

Lawyer Meekins chuckled when he 
saw the course events were taking. 
His objections to appealing to the 
state supreme court were not the 
ablest contributions of his versatile 
gifts to the case. The appeal was 
granted. 

When John Coleman returned to 
his home that night his hardest task 
was to tell his good and faithful wife 
of his defeat. She received it in tear- 
less silence. During the evening John 
was busy over his papers and accounts, 
which occupied a good deal of his at- 
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tention. When it was time to prepare 
for the night’s rest, Martha Coleman 
came up to him and, putting her 
arms about his neck, looked into his 
eyes. . 

“John, won’t you let this matter 
drop now? Are those two acres worth 
all this trouble? You are not like 
your old happy self. Oh, John, it is 
all so different! Sometimes I look up 
from sewing and look out of the win- 
dow. It almost seems as if I might see 
Lydia Darell coming over cross-lots 
as she used to. Then it all comes over 
me, and I am heart-sick.” 

“Oh, you are a woman, Marthy, an’ 
you can’t understand,’ he answered 
gently. “I know it’s hard to stan’, 
Marthy. But there’s more’n them two 
acres in this matter. It’s a principle, 
an’ a man must stan’ up for his rights. 
"Twouldn’t do, Marthy; I never could 
hold my head up down to the village.” 

Martha Coleman’s hands fell list- 
lessly at her side, and she turned hope- 
lessly away. The mills must grind on. 
The reign of pride and unseemly bit- 
terness must go on; the disease must 
run its course. 

The next day John Coleman went 
to the village and faced his peers. He 
was the recipient of much sympathy. 
The Rev. Erasmus Winchell looked 
at him wistfully as he entered the post 
office ; but his efforts had been too se- 
verely snubbed for him to offer any 
words now. But others crowded 
around him and told him they were 
glad that he was going to appeal and 
not lie quiet under such a load of in- 
justice. 

“T’ll tell yer, John,” said one, “we’re 
all with yer, heart and soul. You just 
stick it out, an’ you'll find the public’s 
with yer!” 

The weary months dragged on. 
When haying time came that year 
William Darell cut the grass from the 
two acres. It had not been touched 
the year before, as it became fallow 
through the injunction of the law. The 
hay yielded handsomer conse- 
quence. But William Darell found 
but little pleasure in the tons of hay 


he gathered there. The better part of 
the man within him was rising 
through the stress of his angry pas- 
sions. 

The winter passed and the spring- 
time came again. Plum Mountain 
brook remained in the same channel. 
Nature began to move. ‘The black 
bears, of which there are not a few to- 
day in New Hampshire, moved from 
their holes; the lambs came and gam- 
bolled over the pastures on the up- 
lands; Plum Mountain looked less 
frowning, and veiled its bare granite 
ledges in a mesh of wild clematis; 
foxes stole forth for their nightly 
maraudings, and sometimes came 
down from the mountain-sides and 
levied toll from the farmers. John 
Coleman lost three lambs in one night, 
and as there were several more he 
feared he would be visited often, as 
long as Reynard or Bruin could find 
the wherewithal to satisfy their hun- 
ger. 

One morning, when he saw unmis- 
takable signs of a bear, in his foot- 
prints, and there were two more lambs 
missing, he decided to act at once. 
There are several methods of trapping 
a bear; but so seldom in these days 
are they called into execution, that 
one is likely to forget the best way, or 
to overdo it. John Coleman was thor- 
ough in whatever he undertook. He 
finally decided upon an old-fashioned 
bear-trap, with a few ideas of his own 
mixed in with it. Those who have 
seen the famous bear-pits in Switzer- 
land will readily understand his con- 
trivance. Finding the trail of the an- 
imal, he proceeded to work. In the 
words of the old song: “He digged a 
pit, he digged it deep”; but he did not 
“dig it for his brother,” nor into it “did 
he fall in.”” Determined to make sure 
of his game, he made it deeper than 
was necessary. Then it was carefully 
covered over with boughs, sothat Bruin 
would not suspect. The bait was 
placed on two sides. John Coleman 
looked it over wearily when he had fin- 
ished and, gathering up his tools, 
walked home. 
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He had builded better thanhe knew. 
The next day William Darell told his 
wife that he “guessed he would go 
cross-lots to Hen Pinkam’s.” 

“But you'll hev ter cross John Cole- 

man’s wood lot,”’ she answered with a 
gasp. 
“Don't care if I do!” he replied pet- 
ulantly. "Tain’t likely he’s lookin’ 
much fer me nowadays. An’ I 
wouldn’t be surprised ef I stayed all 
night.” 

He trudged along with his gun over 
his shoulder, for he had dropped into 
the habit of taking it with him when- 
ever he started out of the common 
highways of the town. As he was 
passing along through the woodland, 
he could not help admiring some of 
the splendid timber that still remained 
on the Coleman side of the old farm. 
Naturally enough he did not notice 
the false pathway that John Coleman 
had made across his trap. But it came 
to him with powerful realization when 
he suddenly found himself dropping 
and landed in the hole. He looked up 
and found the edges were far beyond 
his reach. The sun was already 
mounting high into the heavens, and 
his only means of escape would be to 
dig stepping places with his hands. 
This he proceeded at once to do. He 
had worked about anhour when all his 
efforts were dashed by a mishap which 
was little short of serious. The earth 
caved away, and a good sized bowlder 
which had been hidden away in the 
sides rolled down over the soft earth 
and pinned him down. He writhed 
and struggled, but he could not free 
his imprisoned legs. 

“Guess I’m in for it,” he said. Then 
it flashed over him that he was on 
Coleman’s land. “Jerusalem!” he ex- 
claimed. “Wonder if he’s set these 
traps all over his property. I’d no idee 
thet he’d gone so far as that.” 

Time wore away, and his thoughts 
were many. The case between himself 
and his neighbor took on a new color 
as he lay helpless, with only the whis- 
pering of the pines above his head. 
They seemed to be talking to his soul, 


and the burden of their discourse was 
different from that which had been 
poured into his ears by Lawyer 
Meekins and his other advisers. The 
time for the disease of wrath was al- 
most ready for the turning. ‘Don't 
know as I blame him after all,” he 
muttered to himself. It was long past 
noon, and still he saw no escape. He 
had at first feared the hour when John 
Coleman would inevitably come and 
find him there. But his legs were 
painful now;; at first there had been a 
dull ache, but now sharp twinges were 
sending their waves along his nerves, 
and he was sore all over. “Perhaps it 
would not be a bad thing for us to 
have a little talk,” he said. 

John Coleman had been breaking 
up a piece of ground. “Guess ['ll 
knock off early, an’ go up to the wood 
lot, an’ see ef that ar b’ar has hed his 
supper. He wa’n’t down last night, 
and perhaps he got waylaid on the 
road,” he said to Martha, with an ef- 
fort at facetiousness. So about an 
hour before sundown he proceeded to 
the trap. 

William Darell’s pain had become 
so great that he had taken to a sort of 
low groaning, partly to keep himself 
company; and occasionally he called 
for help. John Coleman heard the 
sounds. “Wall, I guess I’ve got him,” 
he exclaimed. But as he approached 
he added, “I swan, that sounds human 
like.’ Then he heard the words, 
“Help! help!’—and he recognized 
William Darell’s voice. He hesitated 
a moment; but the prisoner had heard 
the rustling of the leaves and under- 
brush and, using the old boyhood 
nickname, shouted: “Oh, Jack! do 
come quick; this is killing me.” 

The sound went right to John Cole- 
man’s heart. For a moment the old 
feud was forgotten in the rush of old 
memories. “Yes, yes, Bill, I’m 
comin’.”’ 

Three minutes later, by the help of 
a spade and vigorous muscles, William 
Darell was freed, and the two men 
were facing each other under the 
trees. For a moment there was si!- 
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lence; then William Darell “‘remem- 
bered his manners.” 

“Thank yer, Jack; that’s saved my 
life.” Then he put out his hand; but 
it dropped a second, and he turned 
away. Then an impulse beyond his 
power to control took possession of 
him, and he put out his hand again. 
“Say, Jack,” he stammered with a 


choking voice. “I don’t care a con- 
tinental ’bout that land.” 

“Guess I don’t nuther, Bill.” 

“Then let’s quit.” 

A flood of the sweet old boyish 
manner came over them in an instant. 
It was as if they were at school again. 
Only the trees saw what happened— 
and they never told. 


iN THE PLAY. 


By Leigh Gordon Giltner. 


In doublet and hose, bepowdered and rouged, you sigh to me night by 


| N a painted “forest of Arden,” in the glare of the garish light, 


night ; 


Attuned to the sway of your cadenced voice as a harp to the wooing wind, 
I thrill at the touch of your painted lips, for—“I am your Rosalind.” : 


Could you know that my art in seeming was a dearer thing than art, 


That the love words whispered nightly spring straight from a loving heart; 

Could you know that my soul speaks to you—aye, soul and spirit and 
mind,— 

When I gaze deep into your eyes and breathe, “And I am your Rosalind!” 


To you ‘tis a vain dissembling, a part of the work of the day; 

And the words that your voice makes music, but the dull, dead lines of a 
play. 

Little you care for the woman you woo, save as a foil designed 

To prove your skill as a lover; yet—‘‘I am your Rosalind.” 


I merge in the player the woman. The actress good at her art 

Must needs look well to each glance and tone, must needs play still a part, 

Tho’ the woman’s soul that must else be dumb—aye, soul and spirit and 
mind,— 

Cry to your soul in another’s words: “And I am your Rosalind!” 
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THE GYPSY MOTH IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By Fletcher Osgood. 


We are indebted to the Gypsy Moth Committee for the originals from which the illustrations used in this article 
were made. 


N a region of Massachusetts, in- 

cluding Boston and a tract of more 

than two hundred square miles 
lying northerly, a life and death strug- 
gle in behalf of foliage has been 
waged for the past ten years of a sort 
unique in the history of the world. 
Provided the money to support it 
lasted, the combat has gone on 
through all the months of all these 
vears, from January to January, by 
methods varying with the season and 
with the situation and condition of 
the enemy. This enemy is the gypsy 
moth, a pest-insect of the eastern 
hemisphere, introduced into Massa- 
chusetts by a French scientist in 1868. 
The purpose of this savant was inno- 
cent, if not laudable, for he hoped to 
breed the moth of the silkworm awith 
the gypsy moth and so produce a 
hybrid fitted alike to flourish in our 
climate, as the silkworm does not, 
and to spin marketable silk, as the 
gypsy moth cannot. 

On the face of it there was little 
hope in the scheme, which utterly 
failed, and considering the danger en- 
tailed it should have been sternly 
checked at the very start by law. It 
was however tried by the savant in the 
Glenwood region of Medford, and in 
i870 what might have been expected 
happened. Many gypsy moths in 
the caterpillar stage escaped alive 
from their fragile netted confines and, 
slowly spreading, became in time first 
a nuisance and then a terror, not only 
to the Glenwood neighborhood, then 
auite wild and wooded, but to all 
Medford and its neighbor towns, and 
indeed to the whole state—menacing 
also, on the chance of spreading un- 
checked, the foliage of the entire na- 
tion. 
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The insect had not increased to 
the proportion of a manifest nuisance 
much before 1881, and was not looked 
upon as extremely formidable by rea- 
son of its numbers until about 1880. 
This slow increase was probably due 
to accidental fires common in the 
brush lot in which the caterpillars 
mainly fed at first, to insectivorous 
birds (not then mobbed out by the 
English sparrow), to parasitic and 
preving insects, and especially to the 
hard conditions of a new climate, 
which only the few “fittest” survived. 

What happened in 18809, and even 
hefore, is best set forth in “The Gypsy 
Moth Danger,” an official document 
of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agriculture, the board having the 
warfare against the moth in charge. 
The board, through its special com- 
mittee on “The Gypsy Moth, Insects 
and Jirds,” thus states the case: 
“Those citizens of Medford who first 
suffered from the attacks of this pest 
on their property relate the most 
alarming experiences. They tell of 
shrubbery and flowers ruined; of gar- 
dens despoiled of corn, small fruits 
and vegetables; of fruit, shade and 
forest trees stripped of their foliage 
and finally destroyed; of homes filthy 
with the pest; of trees, houses, fences 
and walls covered with the trooping 
battalions of caterpillars ; of the stench 
arising from the crowding masses; of 
the crawling of the disgusting crea- 
tures into their houses, where they 
swarmed on house plants, crept into 
closets, upon the persons of the in- 
mates and even into the beds; of the 
people’s unavailing efforts to check 
the march of the ravening host with 
fire, hot water and coal oil, in spite of 
which the pest grew worse vear by 
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year, until an appeal was made to the 
town authorities. The town not being 
able to cope with it, the state in 1890 
was appealed to for aid, and it was not 
until the forces of the state had 
worked a year that the course of the 
moth was even checked.” 

A paid State Commission assumed 
the work of combating the pest in 
1890. It was then thought that the 
moth had spread from Medford into 
but few towns; that the large forested 
tracts in and about Medford were lit- 
tle if any infested, and that extermina- 
tion might not prove extremely diffi- 
cult. The commission was abolished 
in 1891 and the work put in charge of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Ag- 
riculture, which immediately took 
steps to ascertain how far the moth 
had spread. If it had infested a large 


portion of the state, including exten- 
sive forested tracts, the effort to exter- 
minate it would certainly be hopeless ; 
if it was still confined to a limited dis- 
trict, extermination by fitting methods 
followed up persistently might prove 
a possibility, perhaps a probability. 


EXPERIMENT STATION AT MALDEN. 


The board sent scouts outtodetermine 
this, confining their inspective work 
mainly to the neighborhood of trav- 
elled highways. The result was not 
on the whole extremely discouraging. 
The scouting revealed no gypsy moth 
infestation south of the Brighton dis- 
trict of Boston, none further west than 
Waltham, none further north than 
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Beverly; easterly, the ocean limited 
the pest. The cities and towns then 
found infested were Boston in its 
Brighton, Charlestown and East Bos- 
ton districts; Cambridge, Watertown, 
Waltham, Belmont, Somerville, Ever- 
ett, Chelsea, Winthrop, Revere, Mal- 
den, Medford, Arlington, Lexington, 
Winchester, Stoneham, Melrose, Sau- 
gus, Lynn, Swampscott, Marblehead, 
Salem, Peabody, Lynnfield, Wake- 
field, Reading, Woburn and Beverly. 
Since then colonies of gypsy moths, 
some of them formidable, have been 
found in Manchester, Danyers, Bur- 
lington, Lincoln, Weston, Brookline, 
Georgetown and Newton, and in va- 
rious parts of Boston, including 
Franklin Park and Dorchester. From 
the apparent age of some of these col- 
onies it seems probable that the scout 
of 1891 by untrained employees did 
not reveal all the infestation then exist- 
ing outside the limits which their ex- 
amination nominally determined. 
Here [| may properly answer a 
question which will have occurred to 
many readers: Why should it be 
thought possible to determine the 
bounds of the habitat of an insect 
which presumably flies and crawls at 
will over all ordinary boundaries, 
wherever it finds food satisfactory and 
climate acceptable? The answer is 
this: The gypsy moth exists, like all 
moths and butterflies, in the four 
forms; ovum or egg, larva or cater- 
pillar, pupa or chrysalis, and imago 
or perfect insect, which ordinarily is 
winged. Now the female imago of 
the gypsy moth (the egg bearer), 
though her wings appear strong and 
ample, does not fly. The gypsy larva 
or caterpillar, which is the only form 
of the moth that does actual destruc- 
tive work, is sluggish, not ordinarily 
migrating on purpose very far from 
its birth-ground. Since neither the 
egg nor the pupa are locomotive, it 
follows that the gypsy moth in all its 
stages is by preference a sendentary 
insect, unapt of its own volition to 
travel far or fast. Hence the hope 
that by working wisely and rapidly 
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THE GYPSY MOTH. 
Male with wings folded. 


8. Cluster of eggs on bark. 
g- Several eggs enlarged. 


1. Female with wings spread. 4- 
10. One egg greatly enlarged. 


2. Female with wings folded, 5. Pupa. | 
3» Male with wings spread. 6, 7. Caterpillars full grown. 
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to rescue these central re- 
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and hard the moth might be as it were 
incarcerated within the district out- 
lined by the scouting of 1891, there 
retained and there extirpated. In the 
pursuance of this purpose, the board 
began its clearing work at the circum- 
ference of the known infested district 
and worked inward from all sides to- 
ward the centre, meanwhile doing all 
that it could toward extirpating the 
moth within the centre. The board 
must be credited with making a vig- 
orous and intelligent effort toward the 
accomplishment of this greatly to be 
desired but extraordinarily difficult 
feat, but, handicapped from year to 
vear by long delays and heavy reduc- 
tions attending the legislative grants, 
it could not do the work as it had 
meant to do it. As a re- 
sult the caterpillars in- 
creased to frightfulswarms 
within the central forests, 
defoliating many acres of 
woodland and __ killing 
trees, and were carried out 
into cleared territory rein- 


As an illustration of the 
evils of legislative delay 
may be mentioned the en- 
forced discontinuance of 
the gypsy moth field work 
for three months in 1895, 
pending an appropriation 
by the Legislature. This 
delay was especially disas- 
trous to the progress of 
extermination, as the lapse 
of the spring field work re- 
sulted in a consequent 
great multiplication and 
scattering abroad of the 
moth. 

A determined and large- 
ly successful effort has 
been made by the board 
during the past two years 


gions and at the same 
time to do its full duty by 
the outer infested towns. 
Appropriations largerthan 
any before granted have 


enabled the board to do this work with 
an approximation to thoroughness ; 
and great tracts in the woods of Sau- 
gus, Medford and elsewhere, once 
alive with the pest, have been so nearly 
cleared that at the close of 1899 the 
gypsy moth was hard to find there. 
Meanwhile, however, new gypsy 
moth colonies have been found in 
these two years in Manchester, 
Georgetown and Newton. 

The Board of Agriculture has been 
disposed to look upon the accidental 
transportation of caterpillars (largely 
by vehicle) as the main method of 
gypsy moth dissemination. It appears 
that many gypsy caterpillars were 
thus distributed in 1889 and other 
vears of the moth’s greatest abun- 
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fore detection or 
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dance, and not a 
few well-known 
colonies of gypsy 
moths and some 
perhaps as yetun- 
known may have 
originated from 
them. A robust 
gypsy caterpillar 
was accidentally 
carried the 
clothing of an 
official from Lin- 
coln to the State 
‘House in Boston 
in 1897, and 
doubtless might 
have been carried 
much further be- 


removal. Swamp- 
scott appears to 
have been _in- 
fested from Med- 
ford by the fre- 
quent passage of a vehicle con- 
veying caterpillar strays between the 
two localities. Manchester was very 
probably infested from Lynn by similar 
means; and I vividly remember that 
when one of Boston’s well-known 
senators came out of what was then 
known as the Saugus River gypsy 
moth colony in Saugus, to which he 
had paid, under my guidance, a visit 
of inspection, | found upon his ample 
coat a sluggish gypsy caterpillar. 
Now gypsy imagos and eggs 
abounded in that colony then, and 
gypsy pupz were by no means absent, 
but the season of gypsy caterpillars 
had long passed, and they had become 
so rare that the senator at least 
seemed thus to have removed one of 
the only two caterpillars of the species 
that we had discovered in the colony 
that day! He might, but for the in- 
spection that revealed it, have carried 
it to Boston or beyond. 

Accidental transportation of the 
gypsy moth in caterpillar form, 
though it may be effected in a great 
variety of ways, has the saving feature 
in it thatthe gypsy moth multiplies only 


CATERPILLAR FEEDING ON AN APPLE TREE BRANCH. 


by mating; unmated gypsy strays 
thus die out without successors, and 
accidentally transported gypsy cater- 
pillars must be of the two sexes and 
dropped in proximity in order that 
harm may come of dissemination. 
If, as appears, the gypsy moth is still 
confined to a comparatively limited 
area this “saving clause” is an impor- 
tant element in explaining the fact. 
The investigations of the board 
of Agriculture have shown that 
in most cases the establishment of 
gypsy moth colonies was apparently 
dependent on more than one transpor- 
tation of caterpillars to the same local- 
itv. Ina word, the gypsy moth in its 
spread has been largely directed 
by regular vehicular traffic over 
roads from the heart of the in- 
fested district. Even pleasure driving, 
when constant between an infested 
locality and one outside, has been re- 
sponsible for the establishment of a 
new colony. But the great bulk of 
this traffic does not go very far from 
the centre, and the gypsy moth has 
not, as we believe, gone very far in 
thirty years. The egg clusters of the 
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SWAMPSCOTT WOODS DEFOLIATED BY THE GYPSY MOTH. 


gypsy moth remain in nature, alive, 
unhatched and subject to possible re- 
moval from August to April inclusive, 
of every year. They have been found 
upon an immense variety of natural 
and artificial objects, and constitute a 
menace of the first magnitude. The 
Board of Agriculture has taken great 
pains to prevent egg transportation ; 
thorough cutting and burning of in- 
fested growths being among the most 
effective of its methods. 

In May, 1897, a discovery was 
made which sadly complicated the 
problem of extermination. In this 
discovery I happened to be closely 
concerned, in the following way. At 
that time, among numerous other du- 
ties, I frequently attended to com- 
plaints from citizens who feared that 
they had found the gypsy moth upon 
their property. I examined one day a 
small estate in Somerville, finding no 
trace of the gypsy moth about it. 
Members of the family occupying the 
estate assured me, however, that they 


had been troubled by a strange cater- 
pillar which had assailed their pear 
trees and those only. They had de- 
stroyed these caterpillars extensively 
by burning, and were unable to show 
me a single living one. They pointed 
out, however, the then novel sight of 
a grayish web or “nest”’ affixed to the 
extremity of a twig near the apex of 
a pear tree. “See there,” they said. 
‘The caterpillars came from nests like 
this.” The assistant entomologist of 
the gypsy moth department was un- 
able on the meagre data I could fur- 
nish him to identify this caterpillar 
then, and even when I sent him a bot- 
tle of these pear foliage eating cater- 
pillars, which all at once came into 
evidence in Somerville and Cam- 
bridge, he was again nonplussed. The 
caterpillars were then sent to the ex- 
periment station at Amherst, where 
they were at last identified as the 
larve of that dreaded European 
scourge, the brown-tail moth, a crea- 
ture introduced here years ago, as 
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now seems probable, on greenery 
brought from Europe into Somerville. 
This insect, so far, preys with us by 
preference on the pear tree, though it 
also assails a great variety of other 
vegetation. Its extermination by man 
is beyond hope, for the egg-bearing 
female moth is a swift, strong flyer, 
and this fresh invader has already 
spread far beyond its limits at the first. 
Indeed by the time this article is read 
it is not improbable that the brown- 
tail moth may be found beyond the 
boundaries of the state of Massachu- 
setts.* The state, the past two years, 
has been called upon to fight this pest, 
supported by a small appropriation 
deducted from that asked for the 
gypsy moth work, and has done what 
it could to reduce it in Somerville and 
Cambridge (where ‘it had become a 
veritable scourge) and elsewhere, as 
means and opportunity have offered. 

The caterpillar of the brown-tail 
moth has one peculiarity rendering it 
more offensive than the gypsy cater- 
pillar. This is the poisonous effect of 
its hairs when brought into contact 
with the human skin. Any person 
can test the nettle-like action of these 
hairs by handling a brown-tail cater- 
pillar or two, although the experiment 
for some persons would hardly be safe 
to try, positively dangerous results 
having come of human contact with 
these insects. The brown-tail hiber- 
nates as a caterpillar. When the cool 
days of autumn fairly set in the cater- 
pillars of the brown-tail which, hatch- 
ing in August, have not by any means 
acquired their full growth, gather to- 
gether within tough coated, well lined 
webs or nests affixed to the extremi- 
ties of twigs, and there, after the fash- 
ion of our woodchucks, they remain 
torpid through the rest of autumn, all 
of winter, and some of the coldest por- 
tion of spring, emerging before the 
leaves develop. They devour the un- 
folding buds and, as the leaves come, 
feed upon them till well into June, 


*This prediction has proven true. The brown-tail 
moth was found in December, 1899, in Seabrook, N. H., 
just over the Massachusetts line, by an agent of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Agriculture. 
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when they change to chrysalides, then 
to the winged imagos, which soon 
perish, leaving behind the fertile eggs 
to hatch into larve, which feed briefly 
and hibernate as we have said. It is 
as hibernators that the state has 
mainly fought them hitherto by cut- 
ting off and burning their inhabited 
nests. 

While no hope of exterminating the 
brown-tail moth is entertained by 
practical science, the insect, excepting 
when it hibernates on very high trees, 
may be readily controlled by individ- 
ual owners and tenants. These have 
only to remove with pole-shears and 
then burn the conspicuous inhabited 
webs of hibernation exposed at the 


ends of twigs all through the 
leafless season. | say the in- 
sect may thus readily be con- 
trolled, not that it will be. In or 


about Cambridge and Somerville, for 
instance, I have seen little orchards of 
short pear trees loaded with brown- 
tail webs, as if they bore a heavy crop 
of withered fruit, which the occupants 
or Owners, at no expense to speak of, 
could readily have cleared, but which 
they chose to totally neglect, thus 
leaving to destruction their own and 
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their neighbors’ foliage. Such inci- 
dents are typical of a prevailing mood. 
Allowing for many exceptions, we 
must, I think, admit that the average 
Owner or occupant of an estate is in- 
disposed to clear it of the brown-tail, 
even though the law requires that he 
shall. Whatever is effectually done 
against the brown-tail moth in future 
—and we may well fear serious 
trouble from it, especially if it invades 
our forests—will probably be done 
mainly either by towns and cities, by 
the state or by the nation, although I 
should favor any rational measure 
likely to stimulate the co-operative ac- 
tivity of individuals. 

Turning from this most serious 
handicap to gypsy moth extermina- 
tion,—for funds imperatively needed 
in the gypsy moth work have been 
diverted to the reduction of the 
brown-tail,—let us look at the specific 
methods used by the state of Massa- 
chusetts in its herculean struggle with 
the gypsy moth. 

In January, February, March and 
the greater part of April, the gypsy 
moth is in the egg, wunhatched. 
Throughout this season egg-killing is 
followed wherever brushy forest is 


EGG CLUSTERS AND PUPAE OF THE GYPSY MOTH FOUND 


IN MALDEN, 


generally infested with the hardy, 
tenacious egg clusters. The brush 
and worthless trees are cut and 
burned, and if the sound trees are not 
valuable enough to make their de- 


struction (as in the case of park and 
other highly valued land) impracti- 
cable as a measure of economy, these 
too, in very badly infested places, are 
for the most part felled and burned. 
Extensive burning of badly infested 
trees and shrubbery in wild land is a 
prime necessity in ridding such lands 
of the gypsy pest, and the board leans 
more and more to the extensive use of 
fire. But even with the most thor- 
ough burning, including the use of 
machines that concentrate the intense 
heat of an oil spray upon and within 
walls, stone heaps, crevices and other 
shelters for the eggs, it is found that 
some egg clusters are hidden beyond 
the reach of fire and even it may be 
beyond the reach of unignited oil, 
which, sprayed into walls, stone heaps 
and the like, kills all the eggs it finds 
and saturates. These undestroyed 
eggs hatch into caterpillars in the 
spring; and since the struggle of the 
board is for extermination, these sur- 
viving pests must if possible be got 
rid of. To bring about extirpation in 
badly infested woods, a few living 
trees in the midst of the general de- 
struction are left standing. To the 
leaves of these, since no other avail- 
able foliage remains, the 
gypsy caterpillars resort 
for food. The’ gypsy 
caterpillar, except when 
quite young, is by prefer- 
ence a night feeder, avoid- 
ing sunlight. Around the 
trunks of these trees bur- 
lap bands are tied, which 
afford enticing shade for 
the well-grown caterpillars 
as they descend from 
feeding on the _ leaves. 
Here they rest through the 
day and here they are de- 
stroved by the gypsy 
‘moth gangs on _ their 
rounds: Sticky circlets of 
insect lime are also sometimes used 
to seize the caterpillars in their ascent 
of the trees, but for various practical 
reasons insect lime does not compare 
in the extent of its use with the burlap. 
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Cutting and burning, with egg kill- 
ing by hand, whenever this last 
method seems the best, go on till late 
in April or early in May, when the 
eggs hatch, and somewhat later, for 
one of the best times for burning is 
when the gypsy caterpillars are young 
and tender. They then, and indeed at 
any stage, yield far more readily to 
flame than do the unhatched egg clus- 
ters encased, as these are, in buff 
felted down quite like the fibre of as- 
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bestos. The gypsy moth caterpillars 
do not come down in quantity to the 
burlaps before June, but largely re- 
main through the days of May among 
the foliage they feed upon. 

May is perhaps par excellence the 
month for spraying foliage with poi- 
son. Arsenate of lead, a special poison 
suggested by a chemist in the employ 
of the board, is used in the spraying; 
for Paris green, London purple and 
indeed most ordinary poisons which 
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THE MOTH HUNTERS AT WORK ON THE DEXTER ELM, MALDEN. 


have proved efficient against other in- 
sects are ineffective in the combat 
with the gypsy moth. The trees in 
every infested district in town and 
country are customarily bound with 
burlap before June, and through 
June, July and a portion at least of 
August, the field force is principally 
occupied in killing the gypsy pest 
found under these burlap bands. 
Through May, June and mainly 
through the first half of July, the pest 


exists in caterpillar form. About the 
middle of July, the caterpillars begin 
rapidly to change to molasses colored 
chrysalids or pupz, often using the 
burlap for pupation. During the first 
half of August, the winged imagos 
emerge from the pupa _ condition, 
leaving the pupa skins empty. The 
female moths, ample as their wings 
appear, are too heavy with eggs at 
emergence to permit these wings to 
carry them in flight, and as soon as 
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the female imago has laid her eggs,— 
always quite near her birth-ground,— 
she drops a dead and empty shell to 
the ground. The male imagos also 
live but a short season. Neither male 
nor female imago is provided with 
apparatus for feeding; consequently 
the imago lives its short term of life 
upon whatever stock of vitality it has, 
eating nothing. Although the pretty 
“innocent appearing’ female imago 
moves only by a crawl—and not far 
then—the male is a swift flyer, and a 
tract heavily infested with female ima- 
gos invariably swarms also with dusky 
males, flitting erratically among them. 

The field force kills the caterpil- 
lars and pupe by 
crushing or cut- 
ting. The eggs 
cannot be thus de- 
stroyed. Burlap- 
ping, as here de- 
scribed, has been 
held to be one of 
the most effective 
methods which the 
board use 
against this pest; 
vet it has its signal 
disadvantages 
which must be 
met by many sup- 
plementary de- 
vices. In dull, wet 
weather, when the 
foliage thick 
and sunlight mod- 
erate, as for in- 
stance during the 
wet summers of 
i897 and 1808, 
even well grown 
caterpillars stay up 
in quantity among 
the foliage, refus- 
ing to take shelter 
in the burlap. 
Again, where 
gypsy caterpillars 
abound, bur- 
lap as ordinarily 
used affords slight 
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shelter for the hosts which from sheer 
lack of room under its folds throng 
elsewhere on the tree. Again, a 
shady cavity up a tree is on the av- 
erage more tempting to the caterpil- 
lars than the burlap is; and although 
by observing gypsy caterpillars 
marked with vermilion the assistant 
entomologist has perhaps shown the 
probability that the burlap sooner or 
later attracts the great majority of 
caterpillars feeding on any given tree, 
I think there may be cases where at 
least a few caterpillars from season to 
season refuse the burlap altogetherand 
propagate in some convenient shelter 
in the neighborhood even’ when 
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weather conditions favor a_ burlap 
visitation. Possibly the finding of 
occasional caterpillar strays from 
season to season in regions which it 
would seem should have been wholly 
freed from the pest may be in part ac- 
counted for upon this supposition. 
After the caterpillars have changed 
to pupz, they are killed by the moth 
force as before, and when the eggs are 
laid, which happens mostly in August, 
the burlap is removed and burned ; and 
then, throughout the autumn, the 
eggs, laid elsewhere than under bur- 
lap, are sought in town and country in 
the innumerable situations that invite 
them. These include fences, walls, the 
sides and bases of houses, the limbs 
and trunks of trees, bowlders, house- 
hold material stored out of doors, 
wood piles and rubbish, as well as the 
ground and cavities in the ground. 


.Wherever the nature and situation of 
the infestation permit it, the work of 
egg destruction should be done by 
wholesale burning or by cold spraying 
with oil; but an immense extent of 
residential and other property admit- 
ting no such treatment is painfully 
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scrutinized by the force, and the dis- 
covered egg clusters are hand-killed 
by saturation from brushes loaded 
with creosote or petroleum waste. 
With the falling leaves comes the au- 
tumn “scout” to determine the limit 
and extent of infestation. So goes 
the work to January, when it starts 
again upon the course already out- 
lined. 

Such is the life of the gypsy moth 
worker,—combating the pest with 
axe and brush hook, chemicals and 
flame, with knife and spatula and 
crushing palm, in all weathers and all 
seasons, called it may be to make of 
his working ground a_ veritable 
slaughter pen, wherein the devastat- 
ing pests are flung by brimming 
bushels into trenches, like the dead in 
battle, or again put to the finer work 
of saving useful trees from gypsy 
devastation by the art of the pruner 
and the cavity closer, or taxing his 
eyes to find out if he may the last 
remnant of infestation in some diff- 
cult region almost pest-free. 

With all this multiform labor, what 
has the Massachusetts State Board of 
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Agriculture actu- 
ally brought about 
in these years of 
warfare with the 
gypsy moth; and 
is there rational 
hopethat its splen- 
did purpose of 
absolute extirpa- 
tion will really be 
accomplished? 
These are crucial 
questions, to be 
answered with a 
simple endeavorto 
get at the truth. 
First, then, let it 
be said that if the 
consensus of eco- 
nomic-entomo- 
logic opinion in 
America is to be 
taken as decisive, 
the board has set- 
tled the question 
for us up to the 
present time. At 
the end of 1808, 
the territory which 
had been more or 
less infested was 
made up of Man- 
chester, Salem, 
Beverly, Peabody, Danvers, Marble- 
head, Swampscott, Lynn, Lynnfield, 
Wakefield, Saugus, Revere, Malden, 
Melrose, Nahant, Stoneham, Reading, 
Woburn, Burlington, Waltham, Lex- 
ington, Winchester, Arlington, Med- 
ford, Somerville, Everett, Chelsea, 
Winthrop, Cambridge, selmont, 
Watertown, Weston, Lincoln, Boston 
and Brookline. No portion of this 
great tract is to-day believed to be 
heavily and generally infested, except 
a region at the centre made up chiefly 
of Medford, Malden and Everett. A 
good share of this heavily infested 
central region is forested, and an im- 
portant part of it is included in the 
Metropolitan Park reserve. Towns 
and important districts once infested 
by the gypsy moth, in which no in- 
festation was discovered in 1899, were 
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KILLED BY THE CATERPILLARS OF THE GYPSY MOTH. 


Beverly, Danvers and the Brighton 
and Charlestown districts of Boston. 
In Marblehead no form of the gypsy 
moth was found in 1898, except a 
single caterpillar. It is to be earnestly 
hoped, but hardly to be believed, that 
the gypsy moth is really exterminated 
from all the above places. 

Portions of the woods of North 
Saugus not far from the chain of 
ponds included in the Lynn Park sys- 
tem, which I saw literally loaded 
down with the _ pest-caterpillar in 
1897,—the force then slaughtering 
them by wholesale,—were so freed by 
1898 that in that year’s report the field 
director is enabled to assert the 
gypsy moth to be rare in the Saugus 
woods. 

To put the matter more definitely, 
—in 1897 there were taken under 
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SPRAYING FOR THE GYPSY MOTH. 


122,000 burlaps in the North Saugus 
woods about 3,523,000 gypsy cater- 
pillars. Under double the number of 
burlaps, there were taken in North 
Saugus in 1898 but about 297,000 
caterpillars. That comparatively few 
caterpillars escaped the vigilance of 
the North Saugus burlap workers of 
1898 is cheerfully suggested by the 
fact that very few gypsy egg clusters 
were discovered in North Saugus, 
during the cool weather scout of that 
vear. In the Medford woods, through 
the summer season of 1898, the gypsy 
caterpillars were killed in such erior- 
mous numbers that an estimate could 
hardly be made of them. The figures, 
however, based upon egg clusters 


found, seem to show that a reduction 
of from eighty to ninety per cent was 
then made in the numbers of the moth 
in the Medford woods, and the field 
director in his report of 1898 stated 
that where there had been thousands 
of egg clusters on the trees in the 
Medford woods in 1897, scarcely a 
cluster could be found there by the 
force in 1898. Similar results have 
been brought about by cutting, burn- 
ing and other means in the woodlands 
of other towns. 

Swampscott perhaps illustrates the 
efficacy of this work more clearly 
than most other places. No infesta- 
tion was found there in the fall of 
1898,—"‘which,” says the report, “is 
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very encouraging when we consider 
that Swampscott contained at one 
time more gypsy moths than any 
other town in the infested region.” It 
is not, however, believed that Swamp- 
scott is yet freed from the presence of 
the gypsy moth. One particular in- 
stance of marked success in Swamp- 
scott stands out prominently in the 
work. Cedar Hill, overlooking the 
central beach, was in 1891 overrun 
with gypsy moths, which stripped the 
trees bareof foliage over large forested 
tracts and swarmed in the thickets. 
Fire was used, followed up bythe usual 
accessory measures, and after repeated 
annual inspections which _ surely 
would have revealed the pest if it had 
been present, Cedar Hill, embracing 
with its infested vicinage something 
like one hundred acres, was pro- 
nounced absolutely free from the 
gypsy moth. I have been over this 
tract repeatedly, and can testify to the 
skill and persistence shown in com- 
pletely extirpating such an _ insect 
from a tract made up of forest, brush- 
tangle, broken stone and all the mis- 
cellaneous débris which sheltered and 
invited the breeding of the pest. 

So much, then, the board has done, 
and its methods of work and their re- 
sults have been heartily commended 
by a host of eminent economic ento- 
mologists. And as to hope for the 
future? The economic entomologists 
are practically unanimous in asserting 
their firm belief in the possibility of 
extermination. Some of them go 
farther than this and, basing their be- 
lief on investigations covering a 
period of seven or eight years past, 
assert its conditional probability. Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Fernald, zoologist 
at Amherst and entomologist to the 
State Board of Agriculture, said at 
the close of the work of 1808: “I feel 
more than ever confident that this in- 
sect can be exterminated in the time 
and with the specific appropriations 
for each year indicated in my esti- 
mate, . . . provided thatthe appropri- 
ations are not delayed, nor any por- 


tion of them assigned to other work 


than that on the gypsy moth.” Dr. 
L. O. Howard, entomologist to the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, has highly indorsed the ex- 
terminative work as examined by him 
up to the end of 1808. 

Certainly the hope that the state of 
Massachusetts, through its Board of 
Agriculture, can really accomplish 
this work of extermination, the like 
of which was never yet seen in the 
world, is a lofty hope, doing honor to 
those who labor courageously to 
justify it, and not to be relinquished 
except on the best of grounds. It is, 
I think, true that absolute extermina- 
tion, if accomplished within the time 
and at the cost estimated by Professor 
Fernald, would be far cheaper in the 
end than any other method or lack of 
method the state might choose to 
adopt. 

Here is Professor Fernald’s esti- 
mate: “An appropriation of not less 
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than $2c0,000 a year for a term of not 
less than five years, and then an ap- 
propriation of not less than $100,000 
a vear for a term of not less than five 
years; after this an appropriation of 
perhaps $15,000 a year for a period of 
five years.” Dating from 1898, when 
$200,000—minus $10,000 for’ the 
brown-tail moth work—was appro- 


priated, the work by this estimate will 
require at least $200,000 for three 
more vears,that isto 1902inclusive,and 
then the “drop” to $100,000 will come. 

The gypsy moth is unquestionably 
a tough, hardy creature, apparently 
taking on new strength by reason of 
his transportation from abroad, feed- 
ing without much _ discrimination 
upon practically every useful form of 


WILD CHERRY TREE SHOWING WINTER NESTS OF THE BROWN- 
TAIL MOTH. THE SMALL SPOTS ON THE END OF THE 
BRANCHES ARE TIE NESTS. 
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vegetation—tobacco doubtfully ex- 
cepted—which grows in Massachu- 
setts. If the work against it were al- 
together to cease, our greenery would 
probably be ravaged in town and 
country, farms, gardens, street trees, 
groves and forests, fields and parks 
would probably all suffer, and in some 
cases our water supply might abate 
from the strip- 
ping of forests, 
or even undergo 
pollution from 
hosts of dead and 
dying caterpillars 
falling into the 
water from over- 
crowding masses 
near its sources. 
Professor F er- 
nald’s estimate— 
apparently quite 
conservative—of 
the direct dam- 
age quite sure to 
fall upon Massa- 
chusetts, should 
the gypsy moth 
spread over and 
ravage it, is over 
one million dol- 
lars annually into 
the indefinite fu- 
ture. 

It must be re- 
membered, how- 
ever, that in the 
final sense we can 
have no_ abso- 
lutely positive 
testimony from 
specialists on the 
whole question of 
extermination, 
since the extermination of an insect 
from aé large district has never 
been attempted by man, so _ far 
as we know, in the history of the 
world. There are really no absolute 
and final data to form an ideal special- 
ization upon. Paying then the utmost 
respect to the judgment of men, fulfill- 
ing as nearly as possible the requisite 
conditions of specialists upon exter- 
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MAP SHOWING GYPSY MOTH 


Ihe heavy line encircles the infested towns. 
shows territory stil] generally infested. 


The dot indicates location of the Georgetown colony. 
In the remaining 
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INFESTATION IN 1899. 
The shaded portion 


territory still technically known as ‘* infested ”’ 


the gypsy moth is not generally distributed, but occurs m wolated spots known as colonies. 


mination, we may yet find some op- 
portunity for the exercise of lay judg- 
ment in the consideration of the fol- 
lowing questions and others likethem. 

First, knowing the readiness with 
which gypsy moths were conv eved in 
i889 and other years from place to 
place, is it not too probable, consider- 
ingespeciallythe various interruptions 
of the work due to delayed appropria- 
tions, that many unknown colonies of 
eypsy moths now exist in embryo, or 


almost ready to break forth ag- 
gressively in regions, whether within 


or without the nominal “limits of in- 
festation,” which have not been re- 
cently and thoroughly inspected? 

Secondly, if this should prove to be 
the case, has not the progress of the 
exterminating work been nominal 
rather than actual? 

In the work of 1899 more burlap 
was put on the trees by the board than 
ever before, fifty-three tons of burlap 
being purchased for the purpose of 
banding approximately 2,500,000 
trees. This was in addition to about 
1,000,000 trees on which the burlaps 
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of 1898 were still in serviceable con- 
dition. It is to be fervently hoped 
that undoubted gain has at the end of 
1899 been made all over the known 
infested region. 

The discovery, however, of a new 
colony of gypsy moths in George- 
town, far outside the boundaries of 
infestation as heretofore defined, is a 
regrettable feature of the year, as is 
the discovery of a colony in Newton, 
heretofore considered uninfested. In 
this connection we have to remember 
that a gypsy moth colony, checked 
by various natural causes, may lie 
undiscovered by the average citizen, 
if it originated in some infrequently 
visited spot, for several vears, prob- 
ably for from six to eight, at least. 

To fight for absolute extermination, 
either by substantially the present 
methods or by others, would seem 
unquestionably to be the wisest 
policy, provided this plan can be 
shown to have justified itself by 
incontrovertible success thus far. 
On this ppint the judgment alike 
of disinterested practical entomolo- 
gists and of sensible observant “‘lay- 
men” will be looked for with the ut- 
most interest at the close of the work 
of 1899. If the heroic struggle for 
the extirpation of the gypsy moth 
must change to a combat for repres- 
sion only, then it is quite possible that 
other dangerous insects—as_ Pro- 
fessor Comstock of Cornell suggests— 
may be brought within the scope of 
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whatever plan is substituted for the 
present one. but no radical change 
in this contest should be made with 
out the soundest reasons, and we ma\ 
all fervently hope that the extermina 
tion of the gypsy moth within the 
period set by the board may be shown 
by the work of 1899 to be rendered 
highly probable. This being demon- 
strated, the state ought, in my judg 
ment, to go straight forward with ex- 
termination. 


Note. At this moment comes the re 
assuring testimony of Dr. L. O. Howard. 
who, as the government expert sent agaii 
to Massachusetts this season to judge the 
results of the work of 1899, speaks with the 
highest authority. Dr. Howard states that 
the colonies at Newton and Georgetown 
have been wiped out, and though a few 
gypsy moths may still be found within or 
rear them, they are no longer sources oj 
danger. He also says: “The chances that 
other extra-limital colonies of gypsy moths 
may remain dormant tor a while and then 
suddenly and dangerously increase are 
much smaller than they were in former 
vears. ... The general condition of the 
entire circle of infested towns, including 
both the outside towns and the central 
towns, is better than ever before. Here and 
there an egg mass has been found, but the 
number is greatly smaller than last year. 
On the whole, I see no reason to doubt the 
published estimates as to the length of ume 
and amount of money required for the best 
results, and so long as experienced field 
nen... remain in charge and are able to 
work unhampered, I think that the only 
danger to the ultimate success of the ex- 
terminating work is that the appropriations 
may lapse or may not be fully and promptly 
made.” 
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17OS- 18 


By G. T. Ridlon, Sr. 


LDER MAURICE WITHAM, 

said to have been a native or 

transient resident of Standish, 
Cumberland county, Maine, and 
sometime chaplain to Congress, was 
the promoter of a great uprising in the 
Saco valley in the years 1798 and 
i8oo, and became the Moses of the 
Hard-shell Baptists ot that period, 
who led the once contented and pros- 
perous inhabitants from their peaceful 
homes through the wilderness to the 
Promised Land known at the time as 
the “Virginia Reserve” or Nortliwest- 
ern Territory, and now in the state of 
()hio. 

This man made a journey on horse- 
back to the West in 1797-98, and pur- 
chased, or somehow became possessed 
of, a large tract of land in Little 
Miami county, now within the cor- 
porate limits of Cincinnati: but for 
reasons that do not appear, he aban- 
(oned this and secured title to one 
thousand acres in the present Cler- 
mont county, some ten miles east of 
Columbus, then in the “Virginia Re- 
serve,” so called. This tract, one of 
the first to be settled in the great 
Northwest, was surveved in Novem- 
ber, 1787: and in 1708 the first settle- 
ment was made, headed by [Ider 
Maurice Witham. 


in the autumn of 1798 he returned 
to the Saco vallev as he went, on 
horseback, accompanied by a_halt- 
breed Indian named John Whales,’ 
and brought back such a glowing ac- 
count of the rich bottom lands and 
prairies, of the salubrious climate and 
pure water, the beautiful forests and 
valuable timber, plentiful game and 
mineral resources, that he induced 
two or three families to dispose of 
their tarms and stock and, the follow- 
ing spring, to follow his “star of 
destinv’ westward. 

\ccording to a description given the 
writer by one who remembered the 
event, elder Witham might have been 


®The mother of this John Whales was a full-blooded 
sjuaw, belonging to one of the Western tribes, and John’s 
early years Were spent among the Indians. In a moment 
of anger he had killed one of the savages, and fled to es- 
cape the vengeance of the tribe. Being hunted by dogs, 


«he eluded them by taking to the water. While he was 


secreted on the bank of the Ohio River, he discovered 
several of his dusky pursuers approaching in a canoe and 
headedi directly toward his hiding place; and as soon as 
they were within range he sent bullets threuch three 
of them. Aware that there would never be anv safety 
for him in the West, and having found the new settlement 
and formed the acquaintance of Elder Witham, he pro- 
cured a horse and accompanied him to the East. He 
built a cabin on the bank of what has since been called 
** Whales Pond,” where he lived as a “* squatter,’” burning 
lampblack and stealing his neighbors’ sheep, until he was 
detected and driven away. He removed to Cornish, and 
continued his lawless course. He wasonce discovered! in 
a store in the night, having removed a shutter, and the 
owrer tried to secure him, but, seeing the gleam of the 
long knife with which he wasarmed, allowed him to ese: pe. 
He married a woman of respectability, and many of his 
descendants are now living mm western Maine, who show 
some characteristics of their Indian ancestors. 
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seen dressed in a well worn suit of 
black, under a broad-brimmed hat, on 
an old “heaving”’ yellow mare, riding 
from neighborhood to neighborhood 
up and-down the Saco valley in 
Newbury- Narragansett (now Buxton) 
and Little Falls Plantation (now Hol- 
lis), halting here and there, sur- 
rounded by groups of sturdy yeomen, 
while he enlarged, in vivid descrip- 
tion, upon what he had seen in the 
great West. He told of corn, grow- 
ing from soil as black as gunpowder 
and of unknown depth, higher than 
the tallest of men; of natural grasses 
for pasturage growing on_ broad 
blossoming prairies upon which cattle 
became fit for the shambles in a few 
weeks; of inexhaustible fountains of 
purest water, which he _ predicted 
would prove to be an elixir of life; of 
tall chestnuts from which rails could 
be split as true as a line by an axe 
stroke; of cedars from which shingles 
and clapboards could be made that 
would never decay; of unfailing 
streams that could be _ utilized for 
water powers and prove a source of 
wealth to such as had a predisposition 
to engage in the lumber trade. Mo- 
hawk potatoes would grow, he af- 
firmed, as large as Caleb Kimball’s 
foot—which had long been the unit 
of measurement for large solid bodies 
in the Saco valley; and by this allu- 
sion to a familiar object heenabled his 
hearers to form a ready estimate of 
the size of the tubers. Was he nota 
minister of the gospel, this Elder 
Maurice Witham, and, consequently, 
a man of truth? 

The fact was, he was a man of su- 
perior intelligence, eloquence of lan- 
guage, and speculative temperament, 
who chould preach the doctrine of 
predestination with power, and suc- 
cessfully embark in business ventures, 
as a “side line,” at the same time. He 
believed that the saints should inherit 
the earth, had no doubt about his be- 
ing one of the elect, and wished to 
secure his share of the best land be- 
fore the available territory was ab- 


of the ultra stamp, a rigid close com 
munionist, who wished to establish a 
colony where he could live without 
any interference from the. other sects. 
As we survey the movement in retro- 
spect, aided by the testimony of ex- 
cellent characters, both in the East 
and West, who were personally ac- 
quainted with Maurice Witham, some 
of whom followed him from New 
England to Ohio, it appears that he 
had cherished the hope that, when 
settled down upon his claim in the 
West, surrounded by a cluster of 
families isolated from other commu- 
nities and free from any denomina- 
tional intrusion, he could build up a 
little theological kingdom of his own. 
all of one stripe. 

The inception and execution of his 
plans, so far as they were executed, 
was no haphazard thing, but a well! 
arranged scheme, which bid fair to 
materialize in organized form. Evi- 
dence of this was found in the manner 
of surveying, allotment and_ disposi- 
tion of his lands among those who fol- 
lowed him to the West. Here he ex- 
hibited his ingenuity and forethought. 
All lots assigned to settlers radiated 
from a common centre, and extended 
backward for half a mile, like the 
openings between wheel spokes. A 
suitable plot was reserved at the hub 
for a church; school, burial ground, 
blacksmith’s shop and stores. Each 
owner was required to erect his home- 
stead upon the narrow end of his 
land: and thus they formed a compact 
hamlet in neighborly association. 

In the autumn of 1799 Elder 
Witham returned to New England the 
second and last time, for the purpose 
of moving his own family, and of in- 
ducing other families to follow him to 
the West. Having waited for those 
who had first emigrated to gather a 
harvest from the new lands, like the 
faithful spies from the land _ that 

flowed with milk and honey,” he 
brought of the fruits of the new coun- 
try—-—‘‘the grapes of Eschol’—in his 
saddlebags to prove the truthfulness 
of his statements when on his first 
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uomeward journey. There were po- 
tatoes surely of enormous size, but not 
as large as Caleb Kimball's foot; 
there were ears of corn of tremendous 
length, but not as long as common 
flail swingles ; and there was a braid of 
grass wound about the neck of his 
mare, of luxuriant growth, but not as 
tall as giants. With these specimens 
he rode through the Saco valley set- 
tlements and exhibited them to the 
wondering inhabitants. As further 
proof of the fertility of the soil, he 
brought letters from the families who 
had first removed to his lands for their 
kindred in the East. These epistles, 
one of which I have seen, were as 
high colored in descriptive phrase as 
the meagre education of the writers 
would admit. In one, it was stated 
that the potatoes grew so large that 
while the writer was using his pen, 
his brother was sitting on one end of 
the Mohawk, or Shenango, eating po- 
tato and butter, at the same time that 
the other end was roasting in the 
embers at the fireplace. Another 
wrote that the corn grew to such 
enormous size that the kernels had to 
be cracked with a sledge-hammer be- 
fore they could be ground between 
millstones. This was hyperbole with 
a venegeance,—of which there was 
very much in those old days when 
New England began to go into the 
West. They also wrote of mild win- 
ters, long, temperate summers, a cli- 
mate salubrious and delightful. 

Such letters, written by the pioneers 
on the “Virginia Reservation,” con- 
tained the bacteria of an early western 
fever that spread through the Saco 
valley until many families became 
hopelessly infected. The excitement 
became so contagious that the indus- 
trious farmers, whose domestic neces- 
sities required their attention at home, 
neglected their daily work and assem- 
bled in groups of dozens to mature 
plans for selling out and removing to 
the West. As a result of this early 
craze, those who owned good lands 
and comfortable buildings, whose ex- 
panding fields and pastures were 


ornamented with abundant crops 
and decked with goodly herds and 
flocks, who, having passed through 
the preliminary struggles of cutting 
away the forest and subduing the soil, 
were just entering upon an era of 
agricultural prosperity, were so swept 
away from a cool estimate of the sac- 
rifice they were making, that they sold 
their farms and stock in haste at ruin- 
ous prices, pulled up stakes, turned 
their backs upon their native region 
and kindred and anticipated the ad- 
vice of Horace Greelev to go West. 

Many of these farmers expended 
nearly every dollar thev had received 
for their land and stock for large 
horses, wagons and harnesses, and in 
other preparations for their journey. 
All the cordwainers in the Saco valley 
were called into commission to cut up 
all the sides of leather in the tan pits 
of Ben Burnham and Dan Hopkin- 
son, and make harnesses for the big 
horses, while wheelwrights and joiners 
were hewing, sawing and slashing to 
build the great lumbering wagons of 
capacity sufficient to accommodate 
the families and household gear to be 
transported toward the setting’ sun. 

It was indeed a sad hour when the 
time of parting came; and as we look 
backward and try to appreciate the 
whole transaction and all that this 
westward movement involved, we can 
hardly understand the strength of the 
motive that was sufficient to impel a 
family connection living together in a 
peaceful neighborhood to turn away 
to untried scenes and circumstances ; 
and we naturally ask whether they 
were possessed of the finer sensibil- 
ities of kindred attachment and filial 
affection, thus voluntarily to isolate 
themselves from so many associations 
that should have bound them to the 
homes of their childhood. The settle- 
ments where they had lived on the 
Saco were nearly all made up of their 
own relations, and they had become 
masters of the means of securing a 
livelihood. On their estates there was 
an abundance of valuable timber that 
could be turned into ready money and 
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family supplies; and there was no ne- 
cessity behind to stimulate their re- 
moval. The war of the Revolution 
was over; they had secured valid titles 
to their land, had built commodious 
farm buildings, were provided with 
schools, with mills for sawing lumber 
and grinding corn, and their harvests 
were ample to supply them with 
wholesome food. satisfied, 
when visiting the West and convers- 
ing with old men who, having been 
among those who removed in 1800, 
were able to give me accurate infor- 
mation, that much was sacrificed and 
nothing gained by this precipitate 
exodus. It is true that the new lands 
were all that could be desired for a 
new colony; and so were those they 
abandoned in the East. Many who 
followed Elder Witham were united in 
amity with those left behind and car- 
ried away with them much that had 
made life enjovable in their old neigh- 
borhood; and they left behind them 
the remnants of broken families and 
the bleeding hearts of thosewho loved 
them; and they knew the separation 
would be final, so far as this world was 
concerted. 

From the lips of two venerable 
men, one in the Saco valley and his 
cousin in southern Illinois, at whose 
prairie home I was visiting twenty 
years ago, | wrote down some rem- 
iniscences of the parting scenes and 
the journey, as the two remembered 
them. It was, they said, a balmy 
morning in “flax-bloom time,’ when 
those composing the emigrating party 
took leave of their friends and kindred 
and turned their faces awav from their 
childhood homes. On the evening 
previous, fathers and mothers had 
gathered their children around them 
and knelt for the last time at their 
hearthstones to pray. Mothers went 
from room to room to take a last look 
at the homely walls and ceilings hal- 
lowed by toil and domestic peace. 
Fathers strolled once more over the 
acres they had cleared and brought to 
fertility. With quivering lips these 
heard the familiar click of the door 


latch for the last time. Then they 
turned away and went to pass the 
night with their aged: parents down 
the river. Before daybreak all was 
bustle with the final preparations for 
the journey. Old, white-haired men 
sat at their chimney-sides with bowed 
heads brushing away the tears that 
trickled down the furrows of their 
cheeks. Venerable mothers, who had 
spent their strength in childbirth and 
the bringing up of their children. 
were now, with many a sigh, assisting 
them to depart. Brothers and sisters 
had journeved from the back towns to 
sav farewell to those who had been 
nursed on the same maternal bosom 
and rocked to sleep in the same cradle 
More distant relatives, indeed ever 
family in the community, had assem- 
bled to see the west-bound train de- 
part. 

When the great wagons had been 
loaded, and the horses brought from 
the barns and hitched up, Elder Eb- 
enezer Lewis, widely known as 
“Uncle Eben” in the Saco settle- 
ments, called the families together and 
delivered a brief and practical address, 
in which he admonished all to remem- 
ber the counsel of their early years 
and the God of their fathers; then he 
knelt upon the green turf—the very 
spot has been pointed out to me—and 
in a most solemn and pathetic praver 
commended the whole company to an 
all-merciful and  covenant-keeping 
Providence. Afterwards, amid falling 
tears, the fathers and mothers, broth- 
ers and sisters, neighbors and friends, 
fondly embraced each other. One by 
one the children were handed up to 
the great covered wagons. “Fare- 
well, Abram,” said a_ patriarchal 
father with faltering voice, as he stood 
with uncovered head, his snowy locks 
tossing in the breeze. ‘Good by, 
Patience,” sobbed a poor old wrinkled 
mother, as she held the hand and 
looked into the face of her first born 
for the last time. “Good by, grand- 
pa and grandma,” cried a quartette 
of little voices from the wagon. Then 
crack went the great leathern whips, 
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and one by one the slow, heavy-laden 
teams moved away down the bank of 
the Saco. 

Long and sadly did those gathered 
about the doorvard stand and watch 
the departing teams. Not a word was 
spoken, for every heart was_ full. 
\Vhen the last white covering of the 
wagons disappeared below the _ hill, 
these neighbors silently separated and 
pensively went their way. lack to 
their hearthstones, where they had 
reared their children, went the aged 
parents, and sat down forlorn. A 
cloud, dark and heavy, had gathered 
over the old home, and they sighed: 
“QO Abram, O Patience, how can we 
give thee up!” “© Maurice Witham, 
ve have bereaved us of our children. 
\Vould we had died for them!” 

This is no fancy picture, but the 
cold attempt to delineate what ac- 
tually took place, as related substan- 
tially by those who were evewitnesses 
of the sad event when their young 
minds were impressionable and their 
memories retentive. Nor does the 
account apply simply to one family, 
to the separation of one kindred band: 
it applies to many. 

There were twenty families in the 
train when all had come together, and 
those who moved down the Saco 
River from the plantations of Little 
Ossipee and Little Falls were wit- 
nesses Of what transpired at other 
homes as the caravan was augmented 
on the road. At Salmon Falls, the 
rallying point for all, the saintly 
Parson Coffin, of precious memory, 
had come down to bid adieu to those 
families baptized and united in mar- 
riage by him. While the long train of 
white-covered wagons was drawn up 
in the highway, he called together 
those who lived in that vicinity, many 
of them members of the church 
founded by him in the wilderness, and 
reverently prayed with them. That 
was a memorable day in the Saco 
River settlements, of which much was 
afterwards told around the firesides in 
the years that succeeded. Many heart 
wounds were made that never healed; 
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many an old mother’s tears tell upon 
her knitting work; and many a father 
brushed from his cheek, fissured by 
the plough of Time, the dews distilled 
by an aching heart, as they remem- 
bered those who were torn from their 
arms on that sad morning. 

Cooking utensils, such as were 
used at the time, were carried in each 
wagon; and when night came on, the 
train was formed into a circle,. the 
horses were tethered to hubs driven 
into the ground, and watched in turns 
by their owners, while the women 
were preparing food for the supper. 
Seeing their fires, the people living in 
the neighborhood of the emigrant 
camp came out to see them, and often 
brought refreshments for them. 
Jovial seasons were enjoyed around 
those evening camp fires. One of the 
young men, with musical inclinations, 
had taken his fiddle along to beguile 
the hours of their loneliness; and in 
spite of Elder Witham’s remon- 
strances, the young men and maidens 
whiled away an evening with dancing 
and merrymaking. These social pas- 
times were often participated in by 
the vouth who came to the emigrant 
encampment from the homes along 
their route. 

| was also informed that a pleasant 
incident of a romantic character oc- 
curred on the journey. The horses 
wore wooden hames without collars 
or padding, and when the train 
reached Pennsylvania the poor crea- 
tures were so badly chafed that it was 
necessary to halt for two weeks while 
the sore shoulders healed. Being in 
a Dutch settlement, the men of the 
emigrating company engaged in 
threshing grain with flails, and their 
wives in spinning flax, for the kind 
families whose hospitality they shared, 
to pav their keeping. It was while 
they thus tarried that a young 
Dutchman became passionately en- 
amoured of a beautiful daughterof one 
of the Saco valley families, and as she 
reciprocated his affections they were 
loath to part. After a delay of sixteen 


days, some of the horses were still too 
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sore to be harnessed, and these were 
exchanged for sound ones, with the 
Dutch farmers. “My father,” said my 
old informant, “traded one of his big 
horses for a tight-bitted mare, and 
found afterwards that she would bite 
like a sarpint, and kick like a mu-el.” 
As the emigrants resumed their jour- 
ney, there was a touching scene when 
the young Hans took leave of the 
damsel who had so struck his fancy. 
The sequel proved that some rather 
sacred promises were made by the two 
before they separated ; for so powerful 
was the feminine magnet, that on the 
second day after leaving the Dutch 
settlement the young man joined the 
emigrants and journeyed with them 
‘to their destination. This accounts 
for the wedding in the colony of New 
England families between Hans Fre- 
linghusen and Pattie Woodman, the 
first there united in wedlock by the 
founder of the _ settlement, Elder 
Witham; and a record of his contract 
should be preserved in Clermont 
county, Ohio, until this day. 

The women, from the day the fam- 
ilies had decided to emigrate, had em- 
ployed every spare moment in spin- 
ning woollen yarn,and were busy with 
their knitting work while on their 
journey, in the wagons and around 
the fires when encamped; and many 
a little foot was kept warm during the 
following winter with stockings their 
mothers had knitted while on the way 
to ’Hio. 

I asked my old friend one evening, 
while sitting on his porch at Webb’s 
Prairie, whether Elder Witham him- 
self took any of the “Oh, be joyful” 
while on the trip. He answered, 
“Sartinly! sartinly! Why, everybody 
took the ardent when they could get 
it in them days. I remember him 
well. He would swallow a little and 
then snap his eyes and smack his lips 
smartly, as if he took kindly to it.” 

There were some lively encounters 
on the road. When they reached a 
broad highway, they raced horses 
“ontil the waggins rumbled like an 
airthquaker, and the dust rose like a 
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heavy cloud.” “My soul! how the pots 
and kittles rattled!” said Uncle Sam 
as he threw his head back and 
laughed. “Speaking of dancing,” he 
said, “I could tell you that my mother 
was an all-killin’ powerful dancer, and 
could tucker down any man who 
dared to take the floor agin her.” 

Elder Witham constantly rode in 
advance, on his vellow mare, and 
guided the long winding caravan 
slowly westward. He had covered the 
trail as many as four times, and was 
familiar with every inch of the track. 
When he said, “Advance,” the train 
moved forward; when he rode back 
and said, “Halt,” they went into 
camp. There were no hosts led on 
behind by Pharaoh, no rumblings of 
chariot wheels to fear, and they took 
their time. 

When they reached the Alleghany 
Mountains, the ascent was so steep 
that the emigrants found it necessary 
to double up their teams and draw the 
heavy wagons up by stages, one at a 
time; and men walked behind with 
billets of wood to trig the wheels 
when they allowed the horses to. stop 
and rest. In descending, long withes 
were twisted into the hoops of their 
wagon covers, and these, held by men 
who walked on the upper side of the 
uneven road, prevented the wagons 
from capsizing. When going down 
a very steep hillside, a young horse on 
which one of the lads was riding 
stepped upon a loose stone, stumbled 
and fell, throwing the rider upon a 
ledge and breaking his arm. The 
teams could not be stopped, and the 
lad was put into one of the wagons, 
where he suffered excruciating pain 
until the foothills were reached; then 
they laid him upon a quilt at the 
roadside and his fractured limb was 
bound up between two rough 
“splints” cut from a cedar sapling for 
the purpose; then he mounted the colt 
again, but suffered terribly from the 
jolting motion over the flinty road. 

At Redstone Creek a halt was 
called, and the whole company waited 
until great timber flatboats were con- 
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structed, upon which to transport the 
families, horses, wagons and gear 
down to the place of landing. Here 
a stranger fell in with them, who said 
he was on his way to the Northwest- 
ern Territory to prospect for land. As 
he appeared to be honest, and his ob- 
jective point was the same, he was 
permitted to take a pair of the horses 
down the river by land. This would 
reduce the cargo and help the travel- 
ler on his way. 

The passage down the river was 
uneventful. Frightful stories had 
been heard about hostile Indians 
skulking along the shores to waylay 
emigrants; and as a precaution the 
flatboats were anchored every night 
some distance from the banks, where 
they remained, guarded by armed 
sentinels: The arrival of the settlers 
had been anticipated, and at the land- 
ing place the party was greeted with 
acclamations of jov by their kindred, 
who had followed Elder Witham to 
the settlement a year before. 

The stranger did not appear with 
the horses as promised, and after 
waiting for several days, the owner 
went back in search of them. One 
was found where it had been turned 
out to care for itself; but, being too 
poor and weak to drive, it was ex- 
changed for a two-year-old heifer and 
a note of hand; which was never paid. 
The other horse, a valuable one, was 
never found, nor was the adventurer 
to whom it had been intrusted ever 
afterwards heard of. 

“How long were you on the jour- 
ney?” I asked my old friend. 

“We left Saco valley at flax-bloom 
time, and reached our destination at 
roast-ear time,’ was his prompt reply. 
They were on the road, including the 
two weeks in the Dutch settlement, 
about three months. 

Some of the families were permitted 
to spend their first winter in the 
cabins of their kindred who had _ pre- 
ceded them; others made haste to cut 
down trees for log houses, and in.a 
few davs were sheltered from the 
storms under a bark roof and living 


upon a ground floor. ‘The family of 
which “Uncle Sam” was a member 
passed their second winter in a rude 
hut of puncheons roofed with great 
squares of chestnut bark. [here was 
but one small room, one door, and no 
window. <A store of meal and po- 
tatoes was laid in; but all the meat 
the family had was brought to them 
by two Dutch hunters, named Van 
Eaton, who came occasionally to tarry 
for a night. These provided some 
fore quarters of venison and wild tur- 
keys to pay for lodgings, which were 
very acceptable: In this cabin a 
family consisting of the parents and 
four children were sheltered; and a 
fifth child was born there during the 
winter. Meanwhile the father and his 
eldest sons were splitting rails for 
Elder Witham, to pay for their land. 
There was none ill, they were con- 
tented, and “came out as fat as wood- 
chucks in the spring.” 

“Nothing to do but build alog meet- 
ing-house as soon as we got fairly 
landed,” said my old friend. It was a 
sanctuary in the wilderness, a small, 
rude building, twenty by thirty feet, 
laid up with rough logs and warmed 
in cold weather by a stone-cobbled 
fireplace. When their first winter in 
the West had passed, the men united 
in building houses for those who had 
lived in the cabins of their kindred; 
and then the settlement, named 
“Witham’s Settlement,” began to as- 
sume some resemblance to a village. 
Strong arms, nerved by resolute wills, 
hewed down the forest, and domestic 
peace prevailed. 

On Sabbath mornings the families 
assembled within their ‘parish 
church” and sat on timber seats to 
hear Elder Witham preach; and the 
year after their arrival a powerful re- 
vival was experienced and many were 
baptized and gathered into a church. 

And here for seven or eight vears 
this Moses, who had led his people 
through the wilderness between New 
England and the great Northwestern 
Territorv, held sway as ecclesiastical 
head. Thus far his plans had mate- 


rialized, and he could “sit under his 
own vine and fig tree with none to 
molest or make him afraid.” But am- 
bition often hurls headlong those who 
become her votaries. Elder Witham 
was not satisfied with his achieve- 
ment, and expanded his plans. His 
ideals of a colony on church-exten- 
sion lines were broad and high. He 
must have more land. Mounting his 
mare, he left his brethren and sisters 
and his family to go East and pur- 
chase more territory. Whether Wash- 
ington or Chillicothe was his objective 
point we do not know; but he died 
in a tavern in the latter town, and be- 
fore his son could reach the place had 
been buried. As in the case of the 
earlier Moses, the place of his grave 
is not known unto this day. 

Thus ended the earthly career of 
the speculative preacher, colonizer 
and founder of the village which to- 
day bears the name of Withamsville. 
His horse was found and brought back 
to his home; but the money supposed 
to have been on his person was not re- 
covered. Few particulars concerning 
his last hours could be obtained, and 
many believed he had been foully 
dealt with. 

Had he survived and secured an- 
other concession of land adjoining lis 
original purchase, there is no reason 
for doubting that he would have made 
another journey to New England with 
strings of stories about the land that 
flowed with deer and wild turkeys, 
drumming up recruits to enlarge his 
colony aiid church membership,—an 
undertaking that would have caused 
the abandonment of twenty more 
hearthstones and deep wells, like those 
I know in the Saco valley, that mark 
the «desolation which followed the 
emigration to QOhio, one hundred 
years ago. 
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Around the old log meeting-house 
in Withamsville a burying ground 
was laid out, and some of the earlv 
dead were interred there, as proved by 
bones that have been unearthed. This 
spot was used for this purpose bu: a 
short time, and no stones were set 
to» mark the graves. Another lot was 
laid out, which is now enclosed in the 
public cemetery, where many of the 
fathers of the hamlet sleep, and where 
may be seen to-day the old sunken 
slate headstones that bear the familiar 
names of our old Saco valley families. 
Here stands the chaste monument 
erected at the grave of Hannah Brag- 
don Witham, widow of Elder Maurice 
Witham, bearing the dates 1750-1818. 
Many of these old graves are not 
marked by any inscribed monuments : 
but there stand two on which the 
names of Gibbens Bradbury and Ahi 
gail Bradbury are still distinct. In 
this ground the members of wel! 
known Saco valley families named 
Sennett, Bragdon, Bradbury, Elden, 
Edgecomb, Haines, Holms, Lane, 
Ridlan, Rounds, Palmer, Townsend 
and others rest in unmarked graves 
Some of the descendants still linger in 
the vicinity; the Withams are nu- 
merous and the Lanes not a few. 
But the most have removed farther 
west and are scattered over the 
prairie farms and through the cities 
and towns of many new states. 
Grandsons of Abraham Townsend, 
who followed Elder Witham to the 
West in 1798, were living not many 
miles from Cincinnati, on ‘‘Town- 
send’s Hill,” twenty vears ago. 
Elder Witham divided a_ large 
tract of land among his eleven 
children, giving to each of his four 
sons a hundred and fifty acres, and to 
his seven daughters each a hundred 
acres. 


THE MISTRESS OF THE OLD GRAY SCHOOLHOUSE., 


By Edward P. Pressey. 


HE old gray schoolhouse seemed 
T almost a bygone ten vears be- 

fore. Yet it was the only insti- 
tution of learning to the majority of 
the Puritan stock among those re- 
mote New England hills. The school- 
house had once been white; but paint 
was a reminiscence both outside and 
in—-especially inside, where the wear 
was roughest—and that was why it 
was the old gray schoolhouse. Cob- 
blestones trom: the roadside and ad- 
jacent walls lodged in the roof jets; 
clapboards here and there were gone; 
the steps were askew and broken; the 
threshold vawned to swallow an un- 
wary urchin in his frolics; the plas- 
tered walls and ceiling within were 
dirty and broken. <A few dirty and 
defaced pictures, with their corners 
rolled, were tacked to the wall; a few 
colored drawings of leaves, a crayon 
drawing of a ship, a pumpkin vine 
with its yellow fruit, were the only 
really attractive objects in the room, 
and these were dirty and defaced, 
upon a dirty and defaced plastering or 
blackboard. The floor was sagging 
from the sills, in places worn through 
by the long tread of many feet. Out- 
side, the schoolhouse lot was wholly 
unimproved except for the teacher’s 
and the more sentimental pupils’ fu- 
tile attempts at a flower bed in a most 
untidy environment. Ugly broken 
fences and walls came within a few 
vards of the very windows. and doors 
of this sacred place. Coarse grass, 
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rank weeds and_= scrubby brakes, 
bushes and stubs gave a general im- 
pression of chaos. ‘Holes and ditches 
and catch-alls for rubbish crossed the 
very front yards of these precincts of 
intellectual order; and at the verv best 
the schoolhouses that presented a de- 
cent face to the road had their rear 
parts in filth and rubbish. 

The state of the pupils’ minds was 
a faithful reflection of the environ- 
ment. It was not in every case more 
than a reflection. Many of the pupils 
had good homes and those homes 
were what stuck deep and made the 
more lasting impression. Yet six 
hours a day for twenty-four weeks in 
a year were spent in and about these 
dilapidated old schoolhouses, worse 
than barns. 

The studies were nearly the same as 
they had been a hundred years back. 
The three R’s predominated. The 
only successful method ever found for 
instilling these three R’s purely and 
simply was by the oil of birch; but 
that medicine had fallen under con- 
demnation,—and so the three R’s and 
Pandemonium prevailed together. 
Sometimes the school was broken up 
altogether by the deportment of the 
pupils and the teacher’s lack in dis- 
cipline. Qften the teacher was locked 
out of the schoolhouse; there were 
cases where she was set in a snow 
drift by one of her big boys. If she 
was a normal graduate, perhaps she 
went back to the training school in 
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contusion of spirit to see if she could 
learn something about discipline. 
Oftener the teacher was some country 
girl who simply wanted the six dol- 
lars a week for bonnets and ribbons, 
and had an uncle or neighbor on the 
school board. In such cases educa- 
tion and training were not funda- 
mental considerations. Experience 
was superfluous. One might never 
have taught, might hardly have read 
a book for a dozen years, and yet 
might stir up and teach a school to 
raise the money for a milliner’s or a 
grocer’s bill. Very excellent people in 
this way often temporarily taught 
school without knowing anything 
about it. A new teacher was expected 
every term,—which in itself was not 
the least of the evils. 

Under these conditions the teachers 
cared little about consulting parents 
concerning their children. The 
parents thought the teachers were ex- 
travagantly paid for so easy and slight 
a service; the six dollars a week was 
considered by many almost a gratuity, 
a courteous present to one so char- 
itable as the schoolma’am who would 
turn aside to the small chore of put- 
ting Ellis and Susie through their 


A B C’s and six times seven. Per- 
haps the general impression was 
somewhere nearly correct; vet the 


teacher who really did her work prop- 
erly was as hard a working person as 
any farmer that ever sweat twelve 
hours a day in the field. 

The school committee had a very 
poor standing in those days. Its work 
was classed almost with that of the 
extinct offices of tithingman and hog- 
reeve or the semi-defunct office of 
poundkeeper. To put a man up for 
the school committee was often a 
practical joke. To put the minister 
on, as in old times, was not thought 
of in the place of which we write. The 
village loafer or the horse swapper 
was much more likely to be taken. 

But to this state of things there 
came a quiet revolution. No one 
could well tell whence it came: for it 
was born of the spirit. As nearly as 
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any one could tell, it came in the form 
of the new mistress of the old gray 
schoolhouse. 

The first thing she did was to intro- 
duce rhythm into the work. I won- 
der if anybody knows just what that 
means. Whatever it was, it was 
something that inspired order with- 
out as much as the dream of ruler or 
oil of birch. Some of the old “hard 
heads” kicked about what they called 
“fol-de-rol” and “new fangled no- 
tions,” but of course they did not 
comprehend what the new teacher 
was doing for their schools,—namely, 
teaching more reading, quicker arith- 
metic, more correct spelling and 
more legible writing than ever be- 
fore, and maintaining order without 
the birch or anv substitute, and inci- 
dentally inspiring the bovs and girls 
with a love of nature, sharpening their 
eves to see things worthy of observa- 
tion, waking a bit of undreamed of 
music here and there in many a little 
soul and voice. And all this was 
done in the intervals when the chil- 
dren in the old-fashioned school were 
studying deviltry or executing it. 
That is what I mean by the introduc- 
tion of rhythm into the work. There 
were pleasant points of art and nature 
and joy all the way along to punc- 
tuate the day and rest the mind fzom 
the monotony of the three R’s and 
enable the boys and girls to dispense 
with unnecessary and wasteful devil- 
try. The result was that the interest 
of the pupils in school became more 
hearty, and the registers began to 
look less black with absent marks and 
tardy marks. It was an easier transi- 
tion back to spelling from counting 
the wild flowers of the glen and con- 
sidering the lilies of the field how they 
crow, than it was from snapping spit- 
balls and unlawful whispering. There 
was more energy and life left to apply 
to the solemn task of reckoning roots 
and per cents. Should any reader 
call these words of mine theory, I as- 
sure vou I never thought of the thing 
in all my own vears of teaching and 
not till IT saw this new mistress of the 
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old gray schoolhouse show me the 
fact. 

The new teacher started the chil- 
dren to observe the hatching and 
growth of the tadpole, and to record 
carefully what they saw. In_ the 
course of a few weeks this tadpole 
biography grew into quite a book. It 
was sent to some university where 
such observations were encouraged. 
A handsome certificate was drawn, 
entitling the school to the name of 
“The Wildwood Searchers.” So a lit- 
tle work was organized for each day 
that would let the searchers a little 
deeper into nature’s heart and wis- 
dom, so that it was believed they 
would be inspired with a more loyal 
love for the country, its fields and 
brooks and woodlands. The certifi- 
cate was on a large sheet with fine 
engravings and tasteful ornamenta- 
tion. This was framed and hung 
upon the schoolroom walls. 

The: personality of the new teacher 
was her power. Quiet almost to an 
excess of modesty, with a firmness 
that children learn to respect, she 
stamped herself indelibly upon each 
pupil's life. She had gifts of her own 
and used them. She could set Bry- 
ant’s “Robert O’Lincoln” or “The 
Merry Brown Thrush,” from the 
children’s familiar reading-book, to 
creditable pleasing music. She saw 
the gifts in children, and called them 
out. But nobody was permitted to 
lose his head. School was serious 
business and not a song or a dream 
And when it came to serious business, 
you never saw anything better at- 
tempted than the exhibits of written 
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arithmetic upon paper, the clean, well 


matured perpendicular handwriting, 


and all the rest. 

With all the rest, she found spare 
time now and then out of school 
hours to interest her boys and girls in 
the Sunday-school of the parish 
Sometimes she would give them help 
over the difficulties of the lesson and 
inspire them to be prepared in that 
important branch of learning, the 
moral and spiritual law of life, that 
is above all. 

In short, she taught them loyalty to 
the things about them after first 
awakening their interest. The mis- 
tress of the old gray schoolhouse was 
a soul and life such as made its an- 
cient dinginess ashamed of itself. 
Holes outside and in somehow ac- 
quired the faculty of getting filled up: 
a new desk found its way into her cor- 
ner; an organ found its way into the 
opposite corner; fresh pictures 
brightened the wall; various marks 
and signs of school-teaching as a pro- 
fession found themselves in place at 
little trouble or expense to anybody. 


The school committee fell. into line 


and replaced the much worn and 
bruised blackboard. New sheathings 
appeared from time to time between 
terms, and perhaps a new floor. The 
dinginess faded away. New paint 
blushed upon the walls within. Now 
when a square of neat ground sur- 
rounds the building and the outer 
walls recover their primal whiteness. 
the old gravy schoolhouse with all its 
associations will have finished a com- 
plete cvcle and arrived at its resurrec- 
tion morning. 
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SLEEPY NEIGHBORS. 


By William Everett Cram. 


N every part of the world where 
the winters are sufficiently se- 

vere, there is pretty sure to be 
found a certain proportion of the wild 
animals that manage to do away with 
the most unpleasant part of the vears, 
as far as they are concerned at least, 
by tucking themselves up in some 
out-of-the-way corner and_ sleeping 
or dozing or hibernating the time 
away, each according to its own par- 
ticular taste, until spring comes round 
again. And certainly no more satis- 
factory method could be devised for 
spending the winter, either as regards 
economy or personal comfort. 

[t is probably to this habit that the 
dormouse of the old world owes its 
reputation of being the most ridicu- 
lously sleepy and drowsy little beast 
in the universe, though I fancy that a 
good many of the animals on this side 
of the Atlantic could give him points 
on the matters of taking protracted 
naps, as might naturally be expected 
in a climate where the temperature is 
liable to vary over one hundred de- 
erees in the course of a twelvemonth. 
The dormouse, it would seem, does 
not depend entirely on its faculty for 
sleeping, to while away the long win- 
ter hours, but in the autumn puts by 
a store of hazelnuts and different 
seeds, and whenever the weather turns 
warmer for a few days, though it is 
in the very depth of the winter, he 
wakes up for a luncheon and a breath 
of fresh air, and then turns in again 
for another nap, so keeping a general 
idea of the weather as the mild Eng- 
lish winter wears itself away. 

3ut how much does the oldest 
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woodchuck know of the New England 
winter? He can. only realize that 
there are spring, summer and autumn, 
and then spring again, with only oc- 
casional flurries of snow and severe 
frost occurring at long intervals, per 
haps a dozen times in the course ot 
his life. If, as seems probable, the 
woodchuck really sleeps all winter 
long, then his waking hours occupy 
an extremely small portion of his life, 
for during the entire summer he 
spends the greater part of his time in 
his hole, and as he never takes his 
meals there, it is hard to imagine how 
he can occupy himself at such times 
except in sleeping, being, perhaps, the 
least industrious animal in existence 
except when engaged in digging his 
hole, at which times he works away 
at a tremendous rate until it is fin- 
ished; but once it is completed, he 
seldom attempts to enlarge or re- 
model it in any way, but spends his 
days in luxurious ease, coming out 
to get his breakfast soon after sunrise, 
while the dew is still on the grass, 
at which time I fancy he makes his 
most substantial meal, though he may 
occasionally be seen feeding at any 
time of day. At noon he ts pretty sure 
to make his appearance above ground 
for luncheon, but apparently spends 
more time then in sunning himself 
than in eating. Late in the after- 
noon he again shows himself, and 
feeds until nearly sunset, when he 
descends into his burrow for the 
night. It is not often that he is 
obliged to go many steps from his 
doorway in order to fill himself. and 
by autumn he has usually reached a 
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periectly ludicrous state of obesity. 
There are usually several openings tu 
the burrow, connected by well beaten 
paths; similar paths radiate off into 
the grass in all directions, from one 
clump of clover to the next, and only 
too often to the bean patch or garden 
where it pleases him to eat out the 
tender inside of several cabbage heads 
in a single night. [Deans he strips of 
leaves, pods and everythmg, and he is 
not averse to ears of corn and young 
pumpkin vines; in fact, there are few 
things raised in an ordinary vegctable 
garden which he does not occasionally 
exhibit a taste for. He is also fond 
of sweet apples and fruits of various 
kinds, frequently making his honie in 
the orchard for the purpose of enjoy- 
ing them. When the grass is tall 
enough he likes to move about in the 
various paths he has made, nibbling 
here and there, as suits his pleasure, 
and sitting bolt upright from time to 
time to look about him. His attitude 
towards his enemies is apt to be one 
of obstinate defiance. Other wild ani- 
mals of his size, almost without excep- 
tion, prefer, when in the proximity of 
houses, to remain in hiding during the 
day, only venturing out under cover 
ot darkness. But the woodchuck 
often digs his hole within a few rods 
of a farmhouse and swaggers boldly 
about the garden at midday helping 
himself to whatever appeals most 
strongly to his appetite. When pur- 
sued he scrambles in frantic haste for 
his burrow, his black heels twinkling 
in the sunshine as he goes, but on 
reaching safety he is likely to turn 
about and thrust out his nose -to 
chuckle defiance at his pursuers. If 
cornered, he is always ready to fight 
anything or anybody, and a dog lack- 
ing experience in such matters is 
likely to get the worst of it, for a 
woodchuck’s incisors are weapons not 
to be despised. If their den is dug 
out, the woodchucks often manage to 
escape by burrowing off through the 
soil, after the manner of moles, fill- 
ing up the holes behind them as thev 
move along, and evidently not com- 
ing to the surface until sufficient time 


has elapsed to insure their safety,— 
though how they manage to avoid 
suffocation in the mean time is a ques- 
tion diffcult to answer. They are 
often killed with shotguns, though 
this is no easy matter to accomplish ; 
for though not a difficult animal to 
approach, the skin of an old one is 
pretty nearly a quarter of an inch 
thick, and the bones of the head are 
so solid that it requires the heaviest 
kind of shot and a gun that carries 
close and hard at ordinary shooting 
range. lhe majority of those that are 
killed are caught in. steel traps at the 
mouths of their burrows. As soon as 
the woodchuck teels the grip of the 
trap on his foot, he settles back into 
his den and pulls with an amount o 
strength that is simply surprising, and 
oiten secures his libertv. If unable to 
iree himself in this manner, he usuall 
digs away the earth and blocks up 
the entrance of the hole with him- 
self inside, and the owner of the trap 
is obliged to dislodge him as best 
he may. This is hard enough when 
the victim is a woodchuck, but if. 
as often happens, it proves to be a 
skunk, the result is truly disastrous. 
If left in the trap for any length of 
time, the woodchuck frequently re- 
leases himself by biting off his foot 
just below the jaws of the trap, but is 
less extravagant and wasteful in this 
matter than the muskrat, who not 
uncommonly leaves half an inch or 
more of leg sticking up above the 
trap, apparently gnawing it off wher- 
ever it is easiest and most convenient. 

This is the woodchuck of the fields 
and cultivated lands. Many wood- 
chucks, however, prefer to dwell in 
the pastures, where the grass is 
shorter and sweeter and they are less 
likely to arouse the ire of the owner 
of the land. Here thev are obliged to 
wander farther afield in order to sat- 
isfv their appetites, but are generally 
in good condition for all that, anc 
never appear to have any trouble in 
laying on a sufficient supply of fa: 
during the summer to carry them over 
the cold season. In the pastures they 
are fond of sunning themselves on top 
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of old stumps and smooth bowlders, 
the color of their fur serving to make 
them comparatively inconspicuous 
when so engaged. 

Then there is the woodchuck of the 
forest and woodlands, who really de- 
serves the name of woodchuck, as it 
was in all probability first applied to 
the species by the early settlers,— 
chuck, or chucky, I believe, being a 
term frequently used in Devonshire 
and other English farming districts to 
designate little pigs, who were some- 
times spoken of as barnyard chuckies ; 
so that woodchuck might very prop- 
erly be translated as little pig of the 
woods,—not an altogether inappro- 
priate title, at least as regards disposi- 
tion. 

The real woodchuck of the woods, 
instead of spending his days in the 
sunlit fields or open  hard-wood 
groves and orchards, digs his hole 
among the rocks and ledges, beneath 
the roots of great hemlocks and pines, 
where the sun hardly penetrates and 
the decaying tree trunks are crossed 
and tumbled against each other over- 
head, supported and held in position 
by those that are still standing. Here 
he scrambles about among the under- 
brush and fallen branches, subsisting 
on berries and whatever green stuff is 
to be had in its season, probably feed- 
ing on edible mushrooms when they 
are to be obtained, like the partridges 
and squirrels who are his associates. 
He may frequently be seen of a sum- 
mer afternoon stretched in the sun 
along some half prostrate log, evident- 
ly glad to take advantage of what- 
ever of the sun’s rays manage to 
penetrate among the shadows of his 
retreat. Enjoying as he does com- 
parative immunity from the attacks 
of men and dogs, and having at the 
present day very few natural enemies 
to avoid, he should, and in all prob- 
ability often does, live out his allotted 
time ; and it is no uncommon thing to 
find the bones of these animals in hol- 
low logs and similar places, showing 
no signs of having suffered a violent 
death. A careful observer of nature 


once told me that he had once seen a 
woodchuck, apparently very old and 
feeble, laboriously digging a shallow 
hole in the soft earth, and that on re- 
turning, some hours later, he had dis- 
covered him curled up at the bottom 
of the hole quite dead, undoubtedly 
having died of old age after digging 
his own grave and crawling into it. 
He believed this to be a regular cus- 
tom with them, and said that he had 
met with a number of people who as- 
serted the same thing. 

In one respect the forest woodchuck 
does not have so easy a time of it as 
his brethren who abide in the open 
country, seldom attaining to such an 
extreme condition of corpulency, and 
in consequence being compelled to 
awake and crawl out of bed much 
earlier in the spring, often making his 
appearance when the snow is still sev- 
eral feet deep. Such unfortunates are 
obliged to worry along as best they 
can until warm weather, seeking out 
the spots of bare earth beneath the 
evergreens and gnawing ravenously at 
the bark of trees or anything that can 
possibly be made to answer as a sub- 
stitute for food. They are soon piti- 
fully thin and so active as hardly to 
he recognized by one familiar only 
with well fed summer specimens. 

Woodchucks are seldom seen in the 
open pasture until the snow has about 
disappeared and the turf begins to feel 
soft under foot, with green grass and 
clover starting up in sheltered places, 
while those of the cultivated grass 
lands are still later about showing 
themselves, so that it would certainly 
seem that the duration of their winter 
nap depended largely on the food sup- 
ply of the preceding summer. Still it 
is just possible that all the wood- 
chucks return to the woods to “den 
in,” in order to obtain a more even 
temperature than would be possible 
in the open ground. Instances of 
woodchucks having been unearthed in 
a state of hibernation in the winter 
are common enough, but whether in 
the woods or in the open appears un- 
certain. 
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I have in open winters dug out sev- 
eral burrows which I know had been 
inhabited by woodchucks during 
the previous summer and autumn, in 
order to ascertain if possible the true 
state of affairs, and have found them 
all empty; but perhaps the inmates 
were sufficiently aroused to burrow 
off into the surrounding earth as they 
do in summer, though I found no evi- 


Generally speaking, the color of the 
woodchuck is some shade of grizzly 
brown above and dark reddish or 
rusty brown beneath. The face, paws 
and tail are black, and the cheeks and 
ears grayish white—the fur on the 
back being dark, almost or quite 
black, next the skin, then snuff color, 
then black again, more or less tipped 
with white. Different specimens vary 

greatly, however, in 


, shade, from pale 


f 
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straw color or yel- 
lowish white to dark 
coffee brown, some- 
times almost black. 
Others are dull whit- 
ish all over, while in 
many instances the 
reddish color pre- 
dominates. Thefuris 


WOODCHUCKS IN WINTER AND 
SUMMER. 


dence of this having been 
the case. On the other 
hand, woodchucks do not 
seem to be any more 
abundant in the woods in 
the spring than at any 
other time, so that on 
the whole it seems prob- 
able that most of them at least 
spend the winter in their summer 
homes and sleep until their supply 
of fat is exhausted. As for the ancient 
superstition of their coming out of 
their holes on the second of l*ebruary 
to predict the kind of weather that 
is to prevail for the next few months, 
it is truly a very excellent and enter- 
taining superstition in its way, but not 
to be taken too seriously. Wood- 
chucks may occasionally come out as 
early as that, but certainly not often; 
and when they do, I am very much in- 
clined to think that they stay out for 
the remainder of the season, be the 
weather what it may. 


¥, 


usually rather thin and coarse; occa- 
sionally, however,and especially in the 
case of those whoappear to suffer from 
insomnia and are obliged to come out 
of winter quarters in March, or even 
earlier, it is much thicker and richer 
in appearance, approaching in quality 
that of the raccoon or badger. ‘These 
cases, however, are not frequent 
enough to give the skins a market 
value, though the woodchuck himself 
would hardly be likely to let a little 
thing like that trouble him much. A 
full grown specimen is usually about 
twenty inches in length without -in- 
cluding the tail, which is six or seven 
inches long. One frequently hears of 
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them two and a half or even three feet 
in length and weighing twelve or fif- 
teen pounds; but most of these ac- 
counts are of uncertain origin, to say 
the least. The weight of different 
specimens usually varies from four to 
eight pounds, according to the season. 

In summer the rambler often meets 
little woodchucks only a few weeks 
old, wandering about the fields alone 
and unprotected, having been driven 
from their homes by their hard hearted 
parents as soon as they were able to 
shift for themselves. These little 
waifs are not apt to show any alarm 
on being approached, commonly set- 
tling back on their haunches and at- 
tempting to bite anything that comes 
within reach, or else charging sav- 
agely at the intruder, with little 
husky, gurgling cries of anger. An 
old woodchuck will occasionally at- 
tack the person who threatens him, 
sometimes it would seem even when 
he is not cornered or confined in any 
way. But his is nothing to the per- 
fectly reckless courage with which 
the youngster enters into 
the combat as if he felt 
perfectly sure that he were 
going to have an easy thing 
of it. As soon, however, 
as he is quite convinced 
that you are not going to 
retreat, and that he is 
hardly likely to be able to 
_ dispose of you to his satisfaction, he 
starts off on the gallop, but as yet 
without anyespecial symptoms of fear, 
though if you persist in heading him 
off, he at last comes to realize that he 
is entirely at your mercy, and a wholly 
different expression comes into his 
eyes, he begins to tremble and shiver 
all over, and finally gives up all at- 
tempts to fight or run away, simply 
crouching in the grass in abjectterror. 

I once obtained possession of a lit- 
tle woodchuck that had been brought 
home uninjured by a dog. If I re- 
member rightly, the original price of 
the animal was thirteen cents, with a 
much damaged fish line and hook 
thrown in. He was much too young 


to eat solid food, so we fed him on 
milk with a bottle and rubber nipple. 
When being fed he always sat up per- 
fectly straight, grasping the rubber 
firmly between his little black hands, 
which always looked as if clothed in 
close fitting black gloves, so sharpl 
was the line drawn between the black 
of his paws and the brown fur on his 
wrists and shoulders. When nearly 
satisfied he would grip it so tightly 
that none of the milk could escape 
and, taking it from his mouth, turn 
away his head for a few seconds oi 


breathing space and then fall to 
again. He grew rapidly on _ this 
diet, and soon developed a lik- 


ing for green things generally, es- 
pecially caraway blossoms. As these 
erew far out of his reach, often three 
or four feet from the ground, he found 
it necessary in order to get at them to 
sit up beside the stem and, grasping 
it in his paws, bend it over towards 
him, pulling it down hand over hand 
until he had reached the umbel shaped 
cluster of flowers, every particle of 
which he ate, allowing the stalk to 
spring back into place when he had 
finished. Strangely enough, he never 
troubled the vegetables the 
garden in any way, although allowed 
to wander about the place at his own 
discretion. He managed to get 
along fairly well with the cats, though 
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there was not much affec- 
tion wasted on either side. 
Whenever he saw one oi 
them drinking milk from 
a saucer, he liked to come 
up softly from behind and 
n.p its heels, and then 
scuttle off to some place 
of concealment in time to 
escape punishment. ‘He 
often persisted in_ this 
amusement until the cats 
retired in disgust, where- 
upon he would proceed to 
help himself to the milk 
they had left. If he felt 
sleepy, he would sit up- 
right, letting his head hang down 
until his nose almost reached his 
hind feet, and then whop_ over 
on one side, rolled up into a 
perfect ball. Late in the season, 
he began to make extensive tun- 
nels about the doorsteps and _un- 
derneath the paths, the caving in of 
which was the cause of several mis- 
haps to various members of the fam- 
ily. Although perfectly familiar, he 
was never affectionate,and towardsthe 
close of summer he left us for his na- 
tive heath; and the rest of his history 
is hidden in obscurity, though it is 
safe to assume that he lived to grow 
up and eventually developed all the 
selfish and bearlike traits character- 
istic of his family. 

Only the other day an instance oc- 
curred which would seem to indicate 


CHIPMUNK, 


DORMOU SE. 


that the woodchuck of the woods re- 
tires to his den much later in the sea- 
son than his cousin of the fields, who 
is seldom seen abroad much after the 
first of September. On the first of 
November I came across a hollow 
ash tree, prostrate above a little 
brook in a swamp not far from my 
home, and noticed that some creature 
or other had been carrying dead grass 
into it quite recently. I fixed a trap in 
the hollow and the next day found a 
woodchuck held captive there, a typ- 
ical woodchuck of the forest, as lean 
and active as a squirrel, with soft 
white-tipped fur almost as thick as a 
coon’s. When I released him, he re- 
fused to run, but showed fight pluck- 
ily enough for several minutes, and 
then unexpectedly bolted by me into 
his hollow log, down which I 
could hear him 
scrambling to his 
nest, which ap- 
peared to be situ- 
ated at the end of 
the cavity where 
the tree forked 
into several 
branches, for on 
breaking off a 
small branch here 
I could see that 
the interior was 
filled with new 
dried grass and 
leaves. Undoubt- 
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WHITE-FOOTED MICE, 


edly he intended spending the win- 
ter there, and I imagine would find 
it quite as comfortable as the usual un- 
derground retreat, if not driven out 
by the rising waters in time of thaw. 
I recall once seeing what looked like 
a woodchuck’s track in the snow 
about the last of November. The an- 
imal that made it had been wandering 
about the woods, prying into every 
stump and hollow log, perhaps in 
search of a bed; but that was years 
ago, and I am not even certain that it 
was a woodchuck’s track at all. 

The hibernating habits of the chip- 
munk are strikingly like those of the 
dormouse; though unlike the dor- 
mouse and most other hibernating 
animals, the chipmunks are seldom 
more than comfortably fat on retiring 
in October. As several weeks are 
generally believed to elapse before the 
final sleep of winter overtakes them, 
it is quite probable that they occupy 
themselves in the mean time with ac- 
quiring a sufficient amount of fat to 
last them over until spring; 
for I am unable to learn that: @., 
they ever show themselves i 
out of doors between the 
first part of November and 
the last of February, though 
in March and April they are 
sure to be out in the sun- 
shine of every warm day we 
have, to retire and become 
dormant again, like the dor- 


mouse, at the ap- 
proach of a cold wave 
or snowy’ weather. 
Those first few weeks 
of confinement in No- 
vember must be a 
strange experience 
for such an active 
sun-loving creature as 
the chipmunk. To 
go down out of the 
bright October sun- 
light into a chamber 
utterly devoid of even 
the smallest glimmer 
of light of any kind, 
there to remain grop- 
ing about in_ the 
dark among his companions for food 
packed away in the nest itself or in 
side galleries branching off from the 
main chamber, eating and sleeping in 
those cramped quarters and getting 
ever drowsier and drowsier, at last 
losing consciousness altogether, to 
awake and become aware in some in- 
explicable manner that it is time to 
come out into the daylight once more, 
—this must indeed be a life of strange 
contrasts. But while the dormouse is 
supposed to be chronically sleepy at 
all times, owing probably to its fond- 
ness for being abroad at night and 
sleeping all day, even in the longest 
days of summer, the chipmunk when 
it is awake is most unmistakably 
awake from sunrise to sunset, appar- 
ently without even a nap at midday 
when the days are at their longest 
and hottest. 

The gray squirrel, flying squirrel 
and most of the wild mice appear to 
become dormant in varying degrees, 
though often seen abroad in the cold- 
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est weather, the gray squirrels being 
pretty sure to be out on every still 
sunny morning in the winter, and the 
flying squirrels whenever we have a 
thaw or warm air from the south. Of 
our native mice, the long-tailed jump- 
ing mouse appears to be the only one 
habitually given to hibernating during 
the entire winter. This remarkable 
creature, which is really not a mouse 
at all, though everywhere known as 
such, is usually rare in this part of the 
country, and I[ believe is not generally 
abundant anywhere; but occasionally, 
once in every fifteen years or there- 
abouts, they become quite common in 
summer in meadows and grass lands, 
—a most inoffensive 
kangaroo-like little 
thing, with an aston- 
ishing long tail, that 
goes bounding off 
over the grass before 
you or cowers trem- 
bling in the stubble, 
sometimes allowing 
itself to be stroked 
or even taken in the 
hand without offering 
resistance or attempt- 
ing to escape. They 
are said to pass the 
winter in their under- 
ground nests, remain- 
ing dormant until 
the last of May or 
the first of June. The meadow 
mice inhabit extensive tunnels be- 
neath the snow, where they can 
ramble about and* explore the 
stubble for grass seeds and _ ten- 
der shoots in comparative safety. 
They have frequent doorways admit- 
ting them to the upper air, and at 
night are often out scampering back 
and forth across the snow, leaving an 
interesting tracery of footprints on its 
white surface, and are also often seen 
abroad in the sunshine among weeds 
and bushes that have remained uncov- 
ered. In severe seasons they depend 
largely on the bark of different fruit 
trees and shrubs, and even appear to 
find the resinous bark of the ground 


juniper palatable, the vanishing snow 
in the spring frequently revealing 
stems and branches stripped bare of 
their covering beyond all possibility 
of recovery. 

The white-footed mice, or wood 
mice, lay up large quantities of nuts 
and seeds, those of the linden appear- 
ing to be preferred by them to all 
others. They seem to hibernate in a 
rather irregular manner, large num- 
bers being up and doing at all times, 
in spite of the weather; and they are 
generally ravenously hungry for meat 
of any kind, gleaning whatever bits 
may be left by the larger flesh-eating 
animals after their meals, and gnaw- 


MEADOW MICE. 
ing hungrily at any scrap of bone they 
may happen to come across. 

Most northern bats become thor- 
oughly dormant in cold weather, and 
it has been stated on good authority 
that .their daily sleep is in reality 
hibernation, differing from the sleep 
of other warm-blooded animals in the 
same manner that their winter hiber- 
nation does. But this probably only 
refers to certain species. The red bats 
that spend the day behind my blind 
apparently only sleep in the ordinary 
way, as they frequently get to crowd- 
ing and nudge and poke each other 
with their sharp bony elbows, becom- 
ing half awake and squeaking peev- 
ishly as they endeavor to arrange 
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themselves more comfortably for the 
remainder of their nap. But this ac- 
tivity may be due to the increased ir- 
ritability of the muscular fibre, which 
is said to be an invariable accompani- 
ment of hibernation. When I threw 
open the blind last October, exposing 
them to the full glare of the afternoon 
sunlight,they maintained the same po- 
sition and showed little sign of awak- 
ening, but half an hour later had dis- 
appeared, though the sun was still sev- 
eral hours high. This year the blinds 
were left open for the first part of the 
summer, and the bats were obliged to 
look up new sleeping quarters. In 
July I closed the blinds, hoping to en- 
tice the bats back to their former 
apartments; and, sure enough, about 
the first of the month I was delighted 
to see a solitary individual hanging by 
his toes in one corner of the window 
fast asleep. Wishing to have him pose 
as model for an illustration, I uncere- 
moniously routed him out and de- 
posited him on my desk, where he 
spent a most unhappy morning, losing 
all patience with me before the por- 
trait was half completed,—which was 
hardly to be wondered at, considering 
the circumstances. As often as I tried 
to get him to change his position, he 
would break forth into shrill stutter- 
ing protests and snap viciously at 
everything within reach; but he soon 
quieted down on being left alone, and 
slept complacently close to my hand 
while I sketched 
him. Several times 
he escaped and flew 
deliberately down- 
stairs, which I think 
few birds would 
have the intelli- 
gence or coolness 
to do. All those § 
that I have seen in 
similar circum- 
stances fluttered 
helplessly against 
the glass or ceiling 
and absolutely 
refused to fly 
downward under 
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any provocation; but my bat flew up 
or down with equal willingness, and 
from room to room, earnestly search- 
ing for a passage to the open air. 
Whenever he felt tired he would hang 
himself up in the fold of a curtain to 
rest, apparently being fast asleep as 
soon as he was fairly settled. Glass 
he soon learned to avoid as slippery 
and treacherous; but the mosquito 
screens furnished better foothold, and 
the way he would scuttle about over 
these was something marvellous. 
Finally I carried him out doors and 
gave him his freedom, and, in spite of 
the sun, he seemed to find no difficulty 
in seeing, but started directly for the 
barn window, which was partly open, 
and entered it as readily as the swal- 
lows did. No one seeing him at the 
time could reasonably have accused 
him of blindness; nor did the term 
“blind as a bat” seem applicable when 
vou caught the gleam and sparkle of 
his wicked little eyes, peering out 
from beneath his woolly evebrows. 
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He evidently decided that he had 
chosen an unsafe sleeping place, and 
for a little while the window was de- 
serted; but in a few days I noticed a 
smaller specimen of his race in the op- 
posite corner, and the day following 
there were nine of varying size ranged 
along the upper sash in their usual 
characteristic attitudes. One near the 
middle of the row was wide awake; 
washing himself after the manner of a 
cat, he would lick his foot or a por- 
tion of his wing and rub his head with 
it the wrong way of the fur, and 


Judging from those in the window, 
it would appear that bats are not given 
to occupying the same roosting places 
with any great degree of regularity, 
but spend the night chasing insects 
wherever these are to be found in 
greatest abundance, and hang them- 
selves up to sleep where daylight hap- 
pens to catch them. I kept an exact 
account of the number sleeping in the 
window during the month of August 
of the year 1898, beginning with the 
first Saturday, and soon noticed that 
for some inexplicable reason they 
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scratch himself rapidly behind the ear 
with one of the little thumb nails at 
the bend of his wing, the long bone of 
his forearm beating a tattoo on the 
glass beside him as he did so. The 
elasticity of the wing membrane is 
truly astonishing; he would seize an 
edge of it in his mouth and stretch it 
into all kinds of grotesque shapes in 
his endeavor to get it clean enough to 
suit his fancy, and sometimes, when at 
work on the inside, he would wrap his 
head up in it entirely, the thin rub- 
bery stuff conforming to the general 
outline of his skull in the most start- 
ling manner. 


were given to congregating there on 
Sunday nights, and that their num- 
bers usually fell off until the middle of 
the week, and then increased again 
until Sunday. Here are their num- 
bers as I set them down each day on 
my calendar: Saturday, 4; Sunday, 
16; Monday, 9; Tuesday, 4; Wednes- 
day, 2; Thursday, 5; Friday, 10; Sat- 
urday, 10; Sunday, 18; Monday, 10; 
Tuesday, 2; Wednesday, 0; Thursday, 
0; Friday, 1; Saturday, 1. The third 
Sunday I was away, and so failed to 
take account of them, but on Monday 
there were 3, and 2 on Tuesday. For 
the next three days the window was 
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unoccupied, Saturday I found 1, Sun- 
day 2 and Monday 3, after which they 
abandoned the window almost en- 
tirely, though I occasionally founa a 
solitary specimen snuggled up in one 
corner of the sash. I find that they 
habitually sleep in the barn in the nar- 
row space between the ridge pole and 
the roof boards, though whether their 
numbers vary there from day to day 
as they do in the window, I am unable 
to ascertain. I have an idea that they 
also spend the winter there, for they 
are said usually to choose some such 
place to hibernate in. 

As twilight comes on, the bats in 
the window begin to grow somewhat 
more restless, scrambling down from 
time to time to peer out between the 
slats as if to pass judgment on the 
weather. Then suddenly one of them 
launches out and downward at an 
angle toward the earth for a few yards, 
then sweeps up and away among the 
tree tops. Another follows, and then 
two or three together, till in very short 
time the blinds are empty ; but outside 
in the darkness the bats are zigzag- 
ging about in pursuit of their supper. 

There appears to be a certain sim- 
ilarity between the winter habits of the 
black bear, raccoon and skunk. None 
of them lay up any food, but they be- 
come immensely fat at the approach of 
cold weather and retire to their dens 
early in the season, the bear and rac- 
coon in hollow trees and caves, and 
the skunk in some burrow, usually the 
abandoned home of a woodchuck. 
Sometimes a dozen sleep together in 
one hole for warmth, and seldom less 
than four or five. It is not uncommon, 
too, for several raccoons to spend the 
winter together; but bears, I believe, 
always sleep singly. There are always 
individuals of all three species that are 
unable to lay on a sufficient amount of 
fat to allow of their becoming dor- 
mant, and in consequence they are 
compelled to continue their hunting 
until well into the winter, probably 
only getting a few weeks of uninter- 
rupted sleep at most. Although ap- 


parently depending on their supply of 
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fat to sustain life, most animals of this 
class are as fat on awaking in the 
spring as when they retired months 
before, but lose flesh rapidly on re- 
suming their activity, and in a very 
few days are surprisingly lean. It is 
said that an animal that is really dor- 
mant may be submerged in water or 
carbonic acid for several hours with- 
out injury, though the experiment 
sounds a little too cruel to justify put- 
ting it to the test. But none of the 
warm-blooded animals ever reach that 
state of absolute torpidity attained by 
reptiles, insects and similar cold- 
blooded creatures, in which breathing 
utterly ceases, allowing them to be 
frozen solid for months without suffer- 
ing any apparent ill effects,—like the 
celebrated Egyptian snail in the Brit- 
ish Museum, which was gummed to a 
board for four years, and then revived 
on being moistened, and lived for two 
years in captivity. 

Nearly all insects hibernate. This 
is not true of honeybees, which de- 
pend on their supply of honey for 
nourishment and on their closely 
packed numbers and activity for 
warmth. Ants also lay by consider- 
able quantities of food, but hibernate 
in cold weather. I have frequently 
cut into dead trees in winter and 
found the large black ants packed in 
their galleries, sometimes nearly a 
quart in a place, frozen so hard that 
they rattled like hail or bits of ice 
when dropped, and so brittle as to 
make it difficult to avoid breaking 
them to pieces. But when placed in 
the sun they revived slowly, and 
crawled about in an aimless sort of 
way until chilled by coming into con- 
tact with snow, when they quickly re- 
lapsed into their former condition. 
Those ants that keep aphides in a 
state of domestication and depend 
largely on the sweet substance se- 
creted by them for food are said to 
become dormant at precisely the same 
temperature as the aphides, as if un- 
able or unwilling to keep awake after 
oo supply of their favorite food is cut 
off. 
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BEFORE THE STATUE OF THE PURITAN. 


(IN MERRICK SQUARE, SPRINGFIELD.) 
By F. Whitmore. 


ITH sober foot unswerving, lip severe, 

\W And lid that droops to shield the inner sight ; 
Dark-browed, stern-willed, a shadow in the light 

Of alien times, and yet no alien here; 
Revered and dreaded, loved, but yet with fear— 
He moves, the sombre shade of that old night 
Whence grew our morn, the ghost of that grim might 
That nursed to strength the nation’s youth austere. 
Mark the grave thought that lines the hollow cheek, 
The hardy hand that guards the sacred book, 
The sinewy limb, and what the thin lips speak 
Of iron will to mould the era—look 
In reverence, and as you mutely scan 
The heroic figure, see, rough-limned, a man! 
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successful administration of a 

unique system of charity pre- 
sents so many points of interest to 
students of economics and sociology 
that a narrative of the origin, growth 
and results of the system may well 
claim serious consideration. 

Oliver Smith, a plain farmer, a 
bachelor, whose life had been spent 
in the little village of Hatfield on 
the banks of the Connecticut, culti- 
vating his ancestral acres, fattening 
cattle for market, loaning his savings 
to his neighbors, died December 22, 
1845, in his eightieth year. His estate 
inventoried $370,000,—$30,000 being 
in manufacturing stock, $1,000 in 
railroad stock, and $1,000 in bank 
stock, the larger portion being in 
bonds and mortgages. For the time 
and place, this was a great fortune, all 
of which Mr. Smith had himself ac- 
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‘Ts phenomenon of fifty years of 


CHARITIES. 
Walker. 


cumulated, except $500 in land which 
he received at twenty-one as his share 
of his father’s estate. 

His virtues were typical of the New 
England farmer of the better class. 
He was given to hard manual labor; 
his industry was matched by his thrift 
and economy; he was strictly honest, 
his aim being to be just both to others 
and to himself. ‘He took no risks, but 
chose always the safest investments. 
He cared nothing for ostentation, lov- 
ing a simple, useful life. He made 
excellent use of everything he pos- 
sessed, wasting neither time, strength, 
money nor opportunity. Integrity 
and caution were his prominent traits. 
A Unitarian by profession, he showed 
his faith by his works, and was a strik- 
ing exemplification of the moral vir- 
tues. He labored and saved, not that 
he might spend in vain show or in ex- 
travagant luxury, not that he might 
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be esteemed the richest man in the 
valley, but that his wealth might ben- 
efit his fellow men. 

‘He was charitable while he lived 
and public spirited, always ready to 
do his part for the general good. 
He gave liberally to needy individuals 
and built two schoolhouses for the 
_ people of poor districts in his town. 
He subscribed $500 to the Coloniza- 
tion Society. He was ready to serve 
the state to the extent of his ability. 
He represented Hatfield twice in the 
Legislature. He was a member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1820. 
He was one of the presidential elect- 
ors in 1824, voting for John Quincy 
Adams. 

His will was presented to the pro- 
bate court in March, 1846; but the 


of his court, December, 1846, he 
therefore approved and allowed the 
will. 

From this decision the heirs ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court, on two 
grounds: (1) that Oliver Smith was 
not at the time of making the will “of 
sound and disposing mind and mem- 
ory ;” and (2) that the will was not at- 
tested by three competent witnesses. 
The case came up for trial before the 
Supreme Court at Northampton, July 
6, 1847, on the ground of the second 
objection, the first having been aban- 
doned by the contestants. Rufus 
Choate was the leading counsel for 
the contestants, and Daniel Webster 
for the executor. The technical ob- 
jection was that Theophilus Phelps, 
one of the witnesses to the will, who 
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judge, Ithamar Conkey, declining to 
act in the case, on the ground that be- 
ing a resident of a town interested in 
the will he wasdisqualified from acting, 
transferred the matter to the jurisdic- 
tion of the court in Worcester. An 
appeal from this decision was taken, 
and the Supreme Court decided at its 
September session that Judge Conkey 
was not disqualified and that he 
should act in the case. At a session 


had left Amherst College on account 
of brain trouble, was not competent 
to witness the signature; but the real 
ground was that the heirs at law were 
deprived of their share in the fortune, 
much to their disappointment, and 
that the property was devised in what 
was pronounced a foolish manner, 
contrary to public policy. 

After the evidence had been taken 
from experts and others, the argu- 
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ments of Choate and Webster were 
delivered, before a crowded audience. 
“Mr. Choate,” it is reported, “occu- 
pied almost three hours, in one of the 
happiest as well as one of the ablest 
forensic efforts of his life. He ex- 
ceeded the high-wrought expectations 
of the audience.” Mr. Webster ad- 


dressed the jury about two hours. 
After paying a glowing tribute to the 
eloquence and dramatic power of his 
brother Choate, he gently led the jury 
back to the sound and sensible con- 
sideration of fact and law, apart from 
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BIRTHPLACE. 


all appeals to mere sentiment, and so 
won the case. The will was approved ; 
and for half a century the people of 
the selected towns have enjoyed its 
benefits. 

The will provided, first, for a num- 
ber of legacies for several relatives 
and friends and for a few children of 
his native town. Provision is then 
made that a board of trustees shall be 
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chosen, which shall have full charge 
of the funds and complete control of 
the system of charities established by 
the will. At the annual town meet- 
ing the voters of each of the follow- 
ing towns, Northampton, Hadley, 
Hatfield, Amherst, Williamsburg, 
Deerfield, Greenfield and Whately, 
shall elect an agent to represent 
their town,—to be called an elector. 
These eight electors shall meet on the 
first Wednesday in May annually ar 
Northampton and elect by majority 
vote three suitable persons, who shall 
constitute the board of 
trustees, holding office for 
one year or until others 
are chosen in their stead. 
If an elector from any 
town fails to attend the 
annual meeting, those 
present shall proceed with 
the election; but any town 
neglecting for two years 
to send an elector shall 
forfeit its right to partici- 
pate in the benefits of the 
will. Should all the towns 
fail to choose electors, the 
Legislature is empowered 
to choose the trustees; in 
such a case the benefits 
shall be extended to all 
the towns in Hampshire 
county. The electors shall 
keep a record of their acts, 
they shall annually fix the 
amount of compensation 
to the trustees for their 
services, but they them- 
selves shall receive no pay 
from the funds of. the 
Charities. The trustees 
shall give suitable bonds, 
shall locate their place of business at 
Northampton, and keep complete rec- 
ords of their doings. Vacancies may 
be filled by the judge of probate until 
the electors shall act. 

Until this board of trustees should 
be fully organized, the executor, Aus- 
tin Smith, was to receive $200,000 as 
an accumulating fund. This fund, 
with accrued interest, was transferred 
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THE CONNECTICUT RIVER, FROM THE REAR OF OLIVER SMITH'S BIRTHPLACE. 


to the trustees, October 10, 1849, 
when the total amount was $21!09,- 
753.99. It became their duty to keep 
this fund safely invested and to add 
the annual interest to the principal, 
until the total amount should equal 
$400,000. A codicil to the will re- 
quired that it should be invested so 
far as possible in good bonds secured 
by sufficient mortgages on real estate ; 
but if this could not be done, then it 
might be invested in United States 
stocks or those of the New England 
states, except Rhode Island, in the 
stocks of New York state and New 
York City, Boston and Albany. The 
same limitations of investment ap- 
plied to the contingent fund. A little 
more freedom was allowed in the in- 
vestment of the other funds; but the 
two principles of safety and produc- 
tiveness were to be sedulously ob- 
served. 

October 1, 1859, the $200,000 had 
increased to $400,000. In accord- 
ance with the provisions of the will, 
the trustees divided this $400,000 into 


three separate funds, the Agricultu- 
ral School fund, of $30,000, the fund 
for the American Colonization Soci- 
ety of $10,000, and the Joint fund of 
$360,000. In 1861, by order of the 
court, $11,042.25 of the Colonization 
fund was transferred to the Agricul- 
tural fund because the Colonization 
Society had neglected to conform to 
certain conditions of the will. 

As to the Agricultural fund, it was 
provided that it should be kept at in- 
terest and the interest, less expenses, 
added annually to the principal for 
sixty years from the death of the tes- 
tator. This fund in 1899 amounted to 
$236,230.42. The term of sixty years 
will end in 1905. The will provides 
that a portion of the fund shall then 
be paid to the town of Northampton 
for the establishment of an Agricul- 
tural School. There shall be secured 
within the town two tracts of land, the 
first for a model farm, the second for 
an experimental farm, to aid and assist 
the labors and improvements of the 
model farm in the art and science of 
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husbandry and agriculture. After the 
buying of these two farms the residue 
of the money shall be kept as one 
fund, and the interest and income 


therefrom shall be paid by the trustees 
to the town of Northampton, to be 
appropriated for the following pur- 
poses: 

(1) To erect buildings for the 
farms, for manufactories of imple- 
ments of husbandry for use and for 
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sale, for residences of mechanics and 
for the school; (2) to establish a 
school of industry on the lands 
bought, to be called Smith’s Agricul- 
tural School. Boys of fair character 
shall be taken from the most indigent 
classes of the community, and shall 
be instructed in the art and science 
of agriculture or in some mechanic 
art in the shops on the premises. At 
the age of twenty-one those pupils 
who have made good progress and 
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have acquired habits of industry, so- 
briety and economy, shall receive a 
loan of $200 on good security, at five 
per cent interest, for five years, to en- 
able them to start in business. At 
the end of the five years the note shall 
be surrendered gratuitously, provided 
the young man shall have conducted - 
himself in a proper manner. At the 
age of eighteen the pupils shall be 
allowed a portion of each week to 
work for themselves, and 
each boy shall receive 
semi-annually the amount 
of his earnings to use as 
he pleases, but he must 
render an account of the 
use he makes of his 
money. 

For the management 
of the school, the voters 
of Northampton shall an- 
nually elect three discreet 
freeholders, one of whom 
shall be a practical hus- 
bandman and one a me- 
chanic. These managers 
shall receive the annual 
income of the fund, shall 
have the control and su- 
perintendence of the 
whole establishment, and 
shall make an annual re- 
port to the town. They 
must give bonds, and 
shall be entitled to a 
suitable salary for their 
services,—as shall also 
other officers and agents 
necessary for the success 
of the institution. In- 
structors and artists shall 
be employed, as may be necessary. 
In case the town shall refuse to accept 
the money with the conditions of the 
gift, the whole fund shall be trans- 
ferred to the contingent fund. 

It is probable that the fund will in 

5 amount to about $300,000. 
What will be the action of North- 
ampton regarding it remains to be 
seen. In these days, when trades 
unions have limited the number of 
apprentices and when the problem of 
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the unemployed vexes our cities so 
seriously, it would seem that the pro- 
visions made for the Smith’s Agricul- 
tural School afford a rare opportunity 
to build up an institution which shall 
promote industrial education and 
check the growth of pauperism. 

Provision having thus been made 
for the money set apart for the Colo- 
nization Society and for the Agricul- 
tural School, it was further ordered 
that the remaining $360,000 of the 
$400,000 should constitute a Joint or 
Miscellaneous fund, and be devoted 
to the use and benefit, first, of indi- 
gent boys; secondly, of indigent girls; 
thirdly, of indigent young women; 
and, fourthly, of indigent widows. In 
the selection of beneficiaries no dis- 
tinction shall be made “‘on account of 
any religious sect or political or other 
party whatsoever.” 

From the eight selected towns 
there shall be chosen boys, as many 
as the funds will permit, from families 
of fair character, but in indigent or 
moderate circumstances. The writ- 
ten consent of their parents or legal 
guardian must be secured. Prefer- 
ence is given to indigent boys, then to 
orphans, then to such as have lost one 
parent. They must be less than 
eighteen years of 
age; preference is 
given those 
under seventeen ; 
they must be at 
least twelve years 
old, of sound 
health and _intel- 
lect, industrious 
and of good moral 
character. They 
are to be appren- 
ticed, bound out 
in good and re- 
spectable families 
until thev shall 
have reached the 
age of  twenty- 
one; only one ap- 
prentice can be se- | 
lected at the same 
time from _ the 


same family, and no master shall have 
more than one of these apprentices at 
the same time. The boy shall receive 
a good common school education and 
be well instructed in husbandry or a 
good trade; he may receive pay for 
his services, to be given at the close 
of his apprenticeship. Except in spe- 
cial circumstances, the boy must live 
in the family of his master. Only by 
special permission may a boy be 
transferred from one master to an- 
other. If an apprentice shall marry, 
or if he shall fail to maintain a good 
character, he shall not receive the 
benefits of the fund. 

Having faithfully discharged the 
duties of his apprenticeship, at 
twenty-one the young man receives 
from the trustees $500 in exchange 
for his note, endorsed by a responsi- 
ble party. Upon this note he pays 
five per cent interest for five years. 
At the end of this period, if he pays 
the interest promptly and makes good 
use of the money, his note is surren- 
dered to him gratuitously; otherwise 
the money is collected. 

Since the funds became available 
in 1859,down to April 29, 1899, $444,- 
500 has been paid, in sums of $500, 
to 889 young men, who have faith- 
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the families of good and respectable 
farmers or mechanics, farmers pre- 
ferred, where they shall receive a 
common school education, good 
moral training and especially “all the 
necessary instruction to enable them 
to superintend the affairs of the 
household and fulfil their domestic 
duties with honor to themselves and 
usefulness to their families.”’ 

Having faithfully served her ap- 


prenticeship, any time after eighteen 


the young woman = may 
marry and receive $300, as 
a marriage portion, to be 
expended in_ furnishing 
her home, or’ as she “may 
see fit, provided, however, 
that the man she marries 
is not a man of bad char- 
acter and is not liable to 
misuse the money. If the 
young woman does not 
marry and shall need as- 
sistance in time of sick- 
ness, she may draw from 
the $300 such sums as the 
trustees deem necessary. 
If she afterwards marry, 
only the unexpended bal- 
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fully discharged the duties of their 
apprenticeship and paid the interest 
for the appointed time. These young 
men have developed into excellent cit- 
izens. Many of them have reached 
high stations of honor and emolu- 
ment. The $500 has given them a 
start in business, after having served 
as an efficient motive to industry, 
uprightness and earnest endeavor 
after a practical education and thor- 
ough training for life’s duties. 
One-half of the net income of the 
Joint fund has been devoted to the 
help of indigent boys. One-fourth of 
the income was appropriated to the 
benefit of indigent girls. As many 
girls under sixteen years of age as the 
funds will allow are to be selected in 
the same manner, from the same 
towns, as in the case of the boys. 
They are to be bound out until eight- 
een in the same way as the boys, in 


be given her. 

For these young women there has 
been spent $174,069.75 for marriage 
portions and for relief in times of sick- 
ness. More than 595 young women 
have been helped by this fund and 
thereby assisted in time of sickness, 
or started in their home well equipped 
in essentials as to household goods 
and as to domestic training. 

One-eighth of the income of the 
Joint fund is appropriated for the 
benefit of indigent young women, to 
be given at the discretion of the trus- 
tees to such as marry reputable hus- 
bands, for a marriage portion, fifty 
dollars each. Application must be 
made either before marriage or within 
three months after. For this purpose 
$181,350 has been given to 3,620 
brides, with which to begin house- 
keeping. 

The remaining one-eighth of the in- 
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come isdevoted totherelief of indigent 
widows, who have one or more chil- 
dren dependent upon them for sup- 
port, the youngest of whom must 
not be over fourteen years of age. An 
annual gift of fifty dollars may be 
made to the same person for not more 
than seven years. The widow must 
have resided three years within some 
of the eight selected towns. The sum 
of $273,800 has been given to such 
deserving widows, in 5,476 different 
payments, some of them, as necessary, 
receiving the gift several times. 

The provisions of the will concern- 
ing gifts to widows state fully the 
principles that are to govern the 
trustees in their giving. “It is not my 
intention,” says the will, “to prescribe 
or recommend an annual allowance, 
or even a second payment of said gra- 
tuity. I leave that question to the dis- 
cretion of the trustees, as cases may 
occur where it will be manifestly 
proper that a part or even the whole 
sum of fifty dollars should be re- 
peatedly bestowed. But I do declare 
it to be my earnest desire and inten- 
tion—and it is hereby strictly en- 
joined upon said trustees in every dis- 
cretionary exercise of their powers— 
to discourage idleness and pauperism 
in every form, and to recommend and 
enforce by all proper means the prac- 
tice of economy, frugality, temper- 
ance, industry and every moral 
virtue.” 

Out of the $370,000 of the estate, 
after the debts and probate fees had 
been provided for and $200,000 appro- 
priated for the Joint fund, there was a 
residue which the will ordered should 
constitute a Contingent fund. This 
was to be invested in the same way 
as the other funds; and out of the in- 
terest and income, and from the prin- 
cipal should necessity arise, there 
should be paid the several annuities 
and legacies ordered by the will and 
all expenses incurred in executing the 
provisions of the will, and also 
enough to the Joint fund to make 
good any losses it may _ sustain. 
Should there be any surplus of in- 


come from the Contingent fund after 
these demands upon it have been met, 
the trustees shall expend it for such 
objects provided for by the Joint fund, 
the relief of indigent boys, girls, 
young women or widows as the trus- 
tees think proper. Accordingly for 
many years the Contingent fund has 
annually made liberal payments to in- 
digent widows and young women. 
It has never been necessary for it to 
contribute to make good losses to the 
Joint fund. Up to May 1, 1899, it 
had paid in annuities, $35,374.34, 
and for expenses and for taxes large 
sums. 

The laws of Massachusetts exempt 
benevolent associations taxa- 
tion. Oliver Smith in the will au- 
thorized and advised the trustees to 
apply to the Legislature for an act of 
incorporation, in which a _ clause 
should be inserted exempting the 
funds from all future taxation. But 
strange to narrate, the trustees ac- 
cepted an act of incorporation in 
which was inserted a clause making 
the Smith Charities the one exception- 
al benevolent organization of the 
state which, contrary to the general 
statutes, was to pay the maximum rate 
of taxation upon all of its funds. Its 
banking house is taxed by Northamp- 
ton, where it is located; its cash on 
hand and money at interest and other 
taxable funds are divided into eight 
portions, one portion of which is 
taxed by each of the eight selected 
towns at the rate of taxation which 
that town assesses upon its taxpay- 
ers. As the trustees receive interest on 
the notes April 1 and October 1, there 
is usually a large sum of cash on hand 
May 1 to be taxed. Again the ap- 
prentice notes of $500 each are taxed 
as money at interest. On these notes 
five per cent is received, out of which 
one and one-half per cent on the av- 
erage is taken in taxes, leaving only 
three and one-half per cent interest 
net. On the cash on hand May 1, 
one and one-half per cent is paid 
in taxes before it can be given to the 
indigent. If a balance is loaned May 
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2, then another one and one-half per 
cent is taken the following May for 
taxes, leaving only two per cent net 
for the first year’s investment. But 
by the law of the state money loaned 
on mortgages ‘within the state is 
taxed as real estate, and by a clause in 
the mortgage the borrower pays the 
tax. On these loans the net interest 
is five per cent. Formerly the inter- 
est on mortgages was six per cent, 
out of which one and one-half per 
cent tax was paid; but when the new 
law was passed, the trustees reduced 
the interest to five per cent and the 
borrower paid the tax, the trustees 
gaining thereby one-half per cent. 
The interest at one time was seven 
and three-tenths, then seven, then 
six, then five per cent, showing 
the gradual depreciation of interest in 
Massachusetts during the past gen- 
eration. 

In 1885, claiming that the clause in 
the act of incorporation permitting 
each of the eight towns to tax an 
eighth of the funds of the Smith Char- 
ities was unconstitutional, Northamp- 
ton itself taxed the whole amount. 
The matter was brought before the 
Supreme Court, which decided . that 
the disputed clause was constitutional 
and that Northampton was entitled to 
tax only the eighth, as heretofore; but 
as the question of exemption of all the 
funds from taxation, inasmuch as the 
Smith Charities is a benevolent asso- 
ciation, was not before the court, no 
decision on this point was given. The 
only explanation to be given why 
these funds should be taxed. at all 
is the following: The trustees in their 
report of 1859 say: “They encountered 
much indifference on the part of the 
community, and not a little opposition 
and resistance from many of those 
for whose special benefit this great 
scheme of beneficence was devised.” 
The average New England farmer is 
very conservative. Such new- 
fangled scheme of charity seemed 
foolish and impracticable, the vagary 
of an unsound mind, tending to foster 
pauperism at the expense of the heav- 


ily taxed working farmer. Oliver 
Smith’s thousands were loaned to 
men in the eight towns, and the tax 
on them furnished a good share of 
the income of the several towns. Ex- 
empt all of these notes from taxation, 
and the heavy burden of taxation 


‘must be increased for the benefit of 


sundry boys and girls, widows and 
brides, who had managed somehow 
heretofore to subsist. The New 
England town meeting furnished 
many men who opposed any measure 
tending to coddle the shiftless and 
burden the thrifty. Hence it seemed 
the wisest policy for the trustees to 
accept an act of incorporation requir- 
ing the Charities to benefit the tax- 
payers, many of whom are indigent 
and burdened, by paying taxes to the 
full extent of the assessment. Ac- 
cordingly, during the fifty years of its 
existence, the Smith Charities has 
paid in taxes $349,640.95, a sum 
nearly as large as the original gift. 
The taxpayers of the eight towns 
have been greatly benefited by the 
Smith Charities, as well as the direct 
beneficiaries. This suggests the query 
whether or no it might be a good 
thing for all benevolent and charita- 
ble organizations to pay their full tax 
to the town, state and nation; whether 
all exemptions from taxation should 
not be given up. 

Besides paying all the taxes levied 
upon itself.and upon the Joint fund, 
the Contingent fund has paid the 
largest amount of the total expenses 
of the Charities. The expenses of the 
Charities, including those of the Ag- 
ricultural fund, for the past fifty years 
aggregate about $223,079.19. 

The total payments to April 29, 
1899, were as follows: 


Annuities to special benefi- 


Indigent boys 448,500.00 
174,009.75 
Indigent widows ........... 27 3,800.00 
Indigent young women .... 181,350.00 
349,640.95 
223,079.19 

payments ...........% $1 ,685,814.23 
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Amounts on hand April 29, 1899: 


$663,930.04 
Contingent fund ............ 405,533.04 
Agricultural fund .......... 236,230.42 
rate 30,000.00 


The fact that after fifty years of ad- 
ministration, with no favors from the 
state, paying full taxation as well as 
large gratuities and liberal salaries 
and the expenses of litigation, the 
funds on hand amount to more than 
three times the sum left by the will, 
proves conclusively the wise foresight 
of the benevolent old farmer, and also 
the remarkable ability and honesty of 
the trustees and. electors intrusted 
with the management of the Charities 
by these eight town meetings. A 
minute transcribed from one of the 
annual ‘reports of the electors gives 
an idea of the kind of men the Con- 
necticut valley has furnished for these 
positions of trust: 


“Before separating, the electors desire to 
express and make record of their high re- 
gard for the retiring president, Mr. Bod- 
man, and their appreciation of the able, 
faithful, intelligent and successful manner 
in which he has administered the varied 
and delicate trusts of the institution during 
his term of office. We recognize that to 
manage and wisely conserve in these times 
funds amounting to more than $1,000,000; 
to watch and carefully note the ever-vary- 
ing circumstances and conditions of the 
hundreds of beneficiaries provided for by 
the same; to listen patiently and with 
courtesy to the inquiries, applications and 
demands which are inevitable, unceasing 
and can hardly be numbered, from those 
interested and from those simply curious; 
to go through a year and a series of years, 
omitting no duty, neglecting no call, 
wounding no one by a harsh or indifferent 
word, always prompt, always attentive, al- 
ways obliging in office hours and without, 
winning praise and praise only from friend 
and foe alike; the funds increased and not 
diminished after all drains upon them for 
the humane charities they were established 
to support, thus carrying out in the fullest 
measure the spirit and intent of the hon- 
ored founder, require the best qualities of 
head and heart, business sagacity and train- 
ing of the first order, united with rare 
good nature and a ready and generous in- 
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tent in helping those in need and those 
trying to help themselves.” 


No man lives or dies to himself 
alone. The unconscious influence of 
Oliver Smith has had great power in 
forming the character of the people of 
the Connecticut valley and in mculd- 
ing their environment. His thrift 
was communicated to his nephew, 
Austin Smith, with whom he was in- 
timately associated in life and whom 
he made executor of his will. Austin 
died in 1861, leaving an estate of 
$450,000 to his sister, Sophia Smith. 
She died nine years after, and, in- 
fluenced by the example of her uncle 
Oliver, left about $500,000, of which 
$75,000 was given to found Smith 
Academy at Hatfield and the remain- 
der to establish Smith College at 
Northampton, which has now grown 
to be, with its 1,104 students, one 
of the leading institutions for the 
higher education of women. Whit- 
ing Street, who lived on a little farm 
between the river and Mount Tom, 
at the southern extremity of North- 
ampton, was led by the example of 
Oliver Smith to hate extravagance, 
to accumulate a fortune of $500,000 
or more, and to leave the great bulk 
of it to trustees to be used for the 
relief of the worthy poor in Holyoke, 
Northampton, Amherst and _ other 
towns whose people had patronized 
him when he was engaged in trans- 
porting freight by boats through the 
canal at South Hadley Falls, up and 
down the river. 

Hard work, joyful _ self-denial, 
shrewd investment of careful savings, 
strict honesty, unvarying promptness 
in meeting to the last cent financial 
obligations, enabled Oliver Smith to 
make his fortune and then to give it 
as a rich legacy to posterity, to be 
used for the general good. But of 
more worth than his thousands was 
his illustration and enforcen.ent of the 
lesson, sO necessary to our existence 
as a nation, how wealth may be ac- 
quired and wisely bestowed so as to 
become a perpetual blessing. 


THE SINS OF THE FATHERS. 


By Agnes Provost. 


mere | was the first night of 
“Neck and Neck” on 
American boards; and 
at the end of the first 
act Pelham was think- 
ing seriously of the club 
and the comfortable quiet of his own 
rooms. The play did not interest 
him, the few friends he cared to see 
happened to be somewhere else, and 
he was distinctly bored. 

“Stupid thing,” he grumbled to 
himself. “Stupid any way, this con- 
tinually trotting around nowhere, 
when you have been used to a differ- 
ent life. I'll have the Petrel put into 
shape for a long trip this spring, and 
get Ferris to go with me. H’m—lI 
wonder who that is?” 

Pelham concluded that he would 
wait a few minutes before going to 
the club. He settled himself in a 
convenient shadow and looked across 
at a box with but one occupant vis- 
ible from where he sat. ‘He was not 
the only person who looked that way ; 
but the woman who sat there seemed 
quite unconscious of scrutiny, admir- 
ing or critical. She might have been 
thirty, perhaps more, but her age was 
immaterial. One only remembered 
the serenity of the open brow beneath 
a coronal of soft hair, brown and 
golden, the whiteness of the arms and 
shoulders, and the paling and deep- 
ening rose that hovered like a tender 
mist on each cheek. Pelham looked 
as steadily as he dared without at- 
tracting attention,—and thought he 
might see the second act out. Occa- 
sionally she turned and chatted with 
some favored mortal farther back in 
the box, with the back of her shapely 
head toward Pelham. When she 
looked again toward the stage, there 
was a little smile still quivering about 
her lips. Pelham concluded that he 
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would stay until the finish. As a 
rule he rather avoided women. 

“Hello, you here?” 

Pelham nodded good naturedly as 
Fred Lawrence dropped beside him, 
fresh and good looking, with an as- 
tonishingly high collar imprisoning 
his young neck. Lawrence admired 
Pelham. He would have given al- 
most anything for the inscrutable 
composure of the older man’s face, 
which to the younger generation gave 
him an air of profound mystery which 
he was far from desiring. Lawrence 
had known Pelham for a scant two 
months, and Pelham had just begun 
to be amused at the way the boy had 
attached himself to him. Pelham was 
forty-three, and young. Lawrence 
was eighteen, and doing his best to 
be old. 

“T thought you were in college.” 

“Oh, I ran up to have a little fun. 
They always take pains to build a col- 
lege in some beastly little hole, a 


thousand miles from nowhere. ‘Too 
slow for me!” 
Lawrence rattled on cheerfully, 


and Pelham listened, with an occa- 
sional glance at the box across the 
way. He was amused by the breezy 
college gossip and slang, but he 
would have preferred to be alone. 
Lawrence broke off in the midst of a 
story. 

“My mother is here, Mr. Pelham. 
I wish you'd come around and let me 
introduce you. You see I’ve talked 
about you quite a bit, and I’d like you 
to meet.” 

Pelham said he would be delighted, 
he was sure. He did not mean that 
it would cause him any unbearable 
ecstasy,—but still he would be glad 
enough to meet Mrs. Lawrence and 
say a kind word or two of her grace- 
less youngster. Boys like Lawrence 
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usually had the luck to have some 
gentle, devoted mother, whose white 
hairs they diligently sent. graveward, 
“having a good time.” “He isn’t half 
bad, though,” thought Pelham, smil- 
ing at a memory or two as he followed 
Lawrence,—‘‘only he needs a steady 
rein, and if he doesn’t look out his 
suffering faculty will dispense with 
his society rather suddenly.” 

“Right here,” said Lawrence, and 
wondered why Pelham should hesi- 
tate at the entrance as if some mistake 
had been made. “Madre, this is Mr. 
Pelham.” 

Pelham looked into a pair of won- 
derful topaz eyes, which smiled back 
at him in friendly welcome. Many 
said that Mrs. Lawrence was distant 
and reserved; but young Lawrence 
had said, “Madre, this is Mr. Pel- 
ham,”—and the boy’s friends were 
hers. 

It amused Pelham later to find that 
he could not remember exactly what 
he said. He trusted he had not 
shown his astonishment like a bashful 
schoolboy, instead of a staid old 
bachelor; but it was really very dis- 
concerting to be prepared to be re- 
spectfully deferential to a_ sweet, 
kindly old lady, devoted to a harum- 
scarum son, and then to be confronted 
by a gracious vision considerably 
younger than himself. It was incom- 
prehensible. As he sat down, Mrs. 
Lawrence was making some pleasant 
conventional remarks about the play, 
and he took it up with unnecessary 
vigor. 

“It is trash, isn’t it? That’s the 
worst of these English plays. One 
or two really good ones come over 
and make money, and on the strength 
of that a score of third-class sporting 
shows come piling over after them; 
and we always go to the things, 
whether we patronize our own or not.” 

“Why, do you know,” interrupted 
Lawrence curiously, “I always 
thought you were a_ transplanted 
Englishman. I suppose it’s your 
name—Pelham Pelham! Sounds sort 
of old country, you know.” 
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“My mother was English, and | 
was born there,” answered Pelham 
reluctantly; for he shared the Eng- 
lishman’s dislike of talking of himself. 
“I was named for my mother’s family, 
and as my grandfather brought me 
up and had no sons of his own, he re- 
quested when he died that I take his 
name. That accounts for the two 
Pelhams.”’ 

“But you are an American?” pur- 
sued Lawrence, thirsting for informa- 
tion. 

“I like to call myself one, if a cos- 
mopolitan may claim a nationality.” 

Mrs. Lawrence hastened to stem 
the tide of her son’s unblushing cu- 
riosity. “Then you must have trav- 
elled a great deal. It is the most de- 
lightful way of absorbing knowledge. 
Fred and | spent six years browsing 
around for our amusement and in- 
struction.” 

“It is jolly to hunt up all the queer 
places in the world. We neither of 
us bother much with galleries and 
cathedrals and that sort of thing; but 
we had some of the finest times you 
ever saw, if I was only a youngster. 
We'll go again, madre.” 

Pelham was glad that the questions 
had come to an end; but he was espe- 
cially kind to young Lawrence that 
evening, and he stayed until the last 
act was drawing to a close. Before 
he left them he had an invitation to 
call, which was just what he wanted. 

“Yes, I think I'll look after that boy 
a bit,” Pelham was thinking seriously 
as he went homeward through the 
brisk night air. ““He’s an impetuous, 
good-hearted chap, but he needs 
steadying.”’ 

He called on Mrs. Lawrence later, 
—quite soon, in fact—and wondered 
that in all his wanderings over the 
globe he had never seen a pair of 
topaz eyes. Their gaze was steady 
and serene, repelling curiosity, yet 
showing a frank honesty of their own 
which was good to look upon. And 
to think that she was the mother of 
that big youngster already in college! 
They spoke of places where both had 
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been, odd nooks and corners of the 
great world, and he was glad that she 
too preferred these to the well worn 
paths of travel. He spoke of the gen- 
tle English mother, long dead; and 
then he spoke casually of Lawrence. 
“He enjoys life more than anybody I 
know.” 

She looked back at him with a 
quick directness which made him 
wish he had said something else. It 
was as if she warned him to let the 
boy see no harm. “I am glad that 
you are his friend. He is all that | 
have, and I wish him to be a noble 
and a good man.” 

“Lawrence is only eighteen,” he 
answered slowly, “and he is high- 
spirited and eager to see all there is 
in the world. He will do a great 
many fine things and a great many 
foolish ones, and undoubtedly some 
that he will be ashamed of. Most 
men do, the best of them. Only one’s 
faith is shaken by the ones who never 
get over doing things to be ashamed 
of. Lawrence has a good sense of 
honor, and you can always rely on 
that.” 

“Oh, yes, Fred’s word is pure 
gold,” she assented loyally. “It is as 
you say, that one’s faith is shaken by 
—those others.” 

As he went home he wondered 
what it was that she feared for the 
boy. Some taint of heredity, per- 
haps. Possibly the father had gone 
wrong. Pelham’s old friend Ferris had 
told him that Lawrence senior had 
died before they came to New York; 
but no one else seemed to know much 
about him. Mr. Pelham’s interest in 
the Lawrences was purely impersonal, 
but somehow he rather resented the 
idea of that senior Lawrence. 

When he reached his rooms that 
night he found a foreign postmarked 
letter awaiting him. He frowned as 
he read the brief contents. The 
writer would arrive in New York by 
the next boat, and would be pleased 
to see “Pel” whenever he found it 
convenient. It was signed “H. G. 
Marchmont.” 
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It was an unpleasant ending for a 
delightful day. Pelham sat long by 
his window, looking out over the 
sleeping city. He did not wish to see 
his father. In his earliest childhood 
he had felt a boy’s stubborn resent- 
ment toward the careless, easy man 
who laughed at him and regarded him 
as an amusing accident of nature, 
when he noticed him at all. He re- 
membered the systematic neglect 
which had so early killed the young 
English mother after the sweetness of 
courtship was over, and then the long, 
long intervals when he never saw his 
father at all. Henry Marchmont lived 
on the Continent most of his time, 
and Paris, which knew him best of all, 
lifted her brows and smiled at his 
name. The good English grand- 
parents looked stern when they spoke 
of him, which was seldom; and when 
he grew older, the boy Pel heard the 
vague stories, told with laugh and 
shrug, of his distant father, and he 
was glad of the clause in the upright 
grandfather’s will, which stipulated 
that he take the name of his mother’s 
people, upon which no stain rested. 

“T suppose I must meet him,” mut- 
tered Pelham wearily. “What an im- 
hecile farce it is for us to keep up this 
song-and-dance show of civilities 
when we meet! He sees through the 
sham and laughs at it,—and I despise 
it—and we both keep it up.” 

Nevertheless, Pelham was at the 
wharf a few days later, tall and grave, 
and politely friendly; and Henry 
Marchmont laughed genially as he 
extended a well kept hand toward his 
son. 

“Upon my word, Pel, I haven't 
seen you in five years, and you are the 
same stately obelisk you were then. 
Really, your magnificent dignity 
makes me feel quite small, as if I 
should call you papa, instead of vice 
versa.” 

He 


Pelham never 


smiled. had 


said papa in his life, and the posst- 
bility struck him as humorous and 
grim. Not a few turned to look at 
March- 


the two as they passed out. 
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mont was as tall and straight as his 
son, but his hair was white and thick 
and soft, above a dark skinned face 
scarcely less smooth than Pelham’s 
own, and dark eyes which had always 
seemed to the son’s quiet reserve to 
be laughing at his “notions.” It was 
a startling combination, and drew 
comment wherever Henry March- 
mont took his easy way. Pelham, 
beside him, looked little younger. 
He had the same dark skin and thick 
hair, but his mother’s gray eyes 
looked steadily at you, and his ‘face 
had settled into so stern a repose as 
to justify the bantering allusion to the 
“stately obelisk.” 

“Same old place, isn’t it?” March- 
mont said as they rattled up town. 
“I hardly think it will take me long 
to burrow into my old haunts. Think 
I. shall stay awhile,—six months, or 
perhaps a year,—if you coax me suf- 
ficiently.” The eyes twinkled good 
humoredly at Pelham ‘again. Henry 
Marchmont found it exceedingly 
funny that his son should disapprove 
of him. 

‘We'll see what we can do for you,” 
said Pelham with careful politeness. 
“[l don’t go very much myself, for 
I’ve travelled around too much to be 
acquainted with many people,—but 
there will be lots to do.” 

“Plenty of time,” was the cheerful 
answer. “I am going further west 
for a month or so first, and then I 
shall settle here.” 

* * 

It soon became known that Pelham 
was calling steadily on the handsorne 
widow, and it afforded considerable 
brisk speculation—behind his back. 
People as a rule were a little careful 
how they spoke to Pelham of his per- 
sonal affairs. There were those who 
preferred not to do it at all. He made 
no attempt now to persuade himself 
that his motives were merely friendly; 
he smiled when he thought of that. 
There was one woman in the great 


world of humanity. She was a gra- 


cious princess with wonderful topaz 
eves, and he loved her. He loved to 
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watch the sweet gravity of her gold- 
lit eyes, and the tender smile that 
quivered about her lips when she 
spoke of Fred. How she loved the 
boy! Pelham would have given un- 
heard-of things to win that smile for 
himself. It was pleasant to see the 
two together, the tall son with his 
mother’s open brow and quick frank- 
ness of gaze, more careless in him, 
looking down even on her stately 
height with satisfied eyes. They were 
very proud of each other, these two, 
and very near together. She was al- 
together unlike any woman of the 
many he had met. ‘He stood marvel- 
ling before the wonderful womanli- 
ness of which he caught fleeting 
glimpses, of the sweet gravity of her 
manner, which was yet like the very 
sunlight. in its clear brightness. It 
puzzled him. Once he referred to this, 
very gently, lest he might offend the 
delicate reserve which was her armor; 
and she answered him with a simple 
directness which by its very frankness 
forbade further question: 

“T have seen trouble. It makes one 
different.” 

After that he could say no more. 
Early in the summer-she left the city 
for the northern coast; and Pelham 
found that he was absurdly restless. 
He took Lawrence and half a dozen of 
his student friends for a cruise on the 
Petrel, and this was an excellent ex- 
cuse to run a little north. Then he 
discovered what an excellent idea it 
would be to offer the hospitality of a 
trimly built yacht for pleasure trips of 
mixed company. ‘These were usually 
affairs of consequence; for Pelham 
never did things by halves, and was 
sufficiently eligible to be an object oi 
attention. It was but a natural re- 
sult of these things that late in Sep- 
tember the VFPetrel should steam 
bravely down the coast, bearing back 
to their winter homes a chattering 
party, irreproachably chaperoned and 
irreproachably entertained. It really 
was a brilliant idea of Mr. Pelham’s. 
The trains are warm and dusty, the 
best of them,—and the long, jolting 
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journey is so tiresome! Their bag- 
gage sped to New York on the de- 
spised trains, and on board the 
Petrel Pelham the astute dispensed 
his hospitality with a liberal hand, 
and congratulated himself on his suc- 
cess. It was in the early dusk of a 
golden day that they approached New 
York harbor. 

“This is the most delightful part of 
the day,” said Pelham, finding himself 
for the first time alone with Mrs. 
Lawrence and apart from the rest. 

“Yes,” she assented quickly. “I 
love it, too,—it is so restful and quiet, 
just between the light and the dark- 
ness! It seems as if the whole world 
stopped for a few moments, to draw a 
long, free breath.” 

“T didn’t mean exactly that,” he 
smiled back, “true as it is. I have 
been trying to get a little talk with 
you, and this is my first chance. If 
any of those boys come over here I 
shall drop them over the rail.” 

“What piratical methods!” 

“They flock around you all the 
time. It is three weeks since I have 
had a long talk with you—three 
weeks!” 

“Three weeks of sailing and fishing, 
which have done you untold good,” 
she reminded him. “Just look at 
your brown face.” 

“IT have missed those talks,” he per- 
sisted. “Do you know what it feels 
to be away from some one who is 
light and life to you, and to be hun- 
gering with all your soul for the touch 
of a kind hand, or the sound of one 
voice? I have heard a voice in the 
very winds, these weeks,—and once I 
answered it aloud, before I thought. 
Do you think it is weak and unmanly 
for a staid old fellow to be dreaming 
like that?” 

“No,” she said gently. Pain strug- 
gled with gladness in her eyes as she 
looked down at the restless water 
through which the stanch little 
Petrel was steadily cutting her way. 
The waves slapped briskly against 
the sides of the yacht, and now and 
then sent up a shifting veil of spray 


toward the faces above them. She 
could see that his right hand clasped 
the rail so tightly that the nails were 
white; but his voice was even, and his 
attitude suggested nothing but the 
hopelessly practical to a curious eye. 

“IT am glad. I love you. I would 
not have missed it for all I possess, 
even though the mere telling of it 
might sever our old friendship, with- 
out giving me anything better in its 
stead.”” Under his steady tones she 
could hear the suppressed energy of 
feeling. Still with her eyes on the 
water, she let him go on. “I have 
loved you ever since I first saw you. 
You have filled my life. I have tried 
to be discreet and wait, for fear if | 
was too impatient I should lose you; 
but I had to tell you. now.” 

“Will you let me tell you a little 
story?” she asked, almost pleadingly. 

“Anything that you wish.” 

“Mr. Pelham, I married when I was 
not yet seventeen years old. Think of 
the folly of it! When I was eighteen 
I was divorced; and now I am a 
woman of thirty-six—with a past.” 
For a moment they stood’ silently 
looking out toward the twinkling 
lights springing up by hundreds in 
the gathering dusk, she thinking of 
the mistake of the past; he respecting 
her deep trouble. “It was a_ bitter 
lesson,” she resumed quietly, all emo- 
tion gone from her voice. “My hus- 
band was not a good man. That is all 
I can say of him now. He is dead, 
long since. After my boy was born 
I left my home in the South to begin 
again where his father’s sins could not 
follow my son.” 

“Poor child!” said Pelham softly, 
feeling that he had intruded on holy 
cround. “It was cruel,—but you 
have borne it like a queen.” The rest 
of the party had crowded to the side, 
and were engaged in a brisk argument 
as to the identity of a certain prom- 
inent cluster of lights in the distant 
city. Pelham took one slender hand 
from the rail and held it between both 
of his. “But that is past now. Dear, 
is there not a little hope for me?” 
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The tender glow in her eyes told 
him before she spoke. He brought 
the cool fingers gently to his lips, 
kissed them once, and let them go. 
Then they joined the laughing group, 
and as they sped on toward the city 
lights the breeze that brushed his 
cheek was a benediction, and the lap- 
ping of the waves a song of joy. 

* * 

As Marchmont had predictéd, it did 
not take him long to drop gracefully 
into the social procession. His strik- 
ing appearance, his fine manner and 
wide information accompanied with 
unfailing good humor, all combined 
to make his path through life an easy 
one. At a dinner his wit and tact 
made him an invaluable addition to 
the majority of houses; but there were 
still a few, more conservative, whose 
invitation lists were oblivious of the 
name of Marchmont, although Pel- 
ham occupied an honored place. As 
a matter of fact, few knew that they 
were father and son, as neither ever 
spoke of the other and they were sel- 
dom seen together. Pelham had seen 
his father just twice since he had re- 
turned in the autumn, and March- 
mont considered his grave son rather 
a bore. 

As the season opened, Pelham with- 
drew more and more into his unso- 
ciable shell. Mrs. Lawrence’s brother 
in the South had recently died, and 
she was not appearing in society; and 
of what use was society, when she was 
staying at home? The engagement 
was to be announced late in Novem- 
ber, and Pelham reflected that it 
would be well enough to inform his 
father then. He was glad when 
Marchmont went West again for a 
few weeks; for it was difficult for these 
two to breathe the same air comfort- 
ably. 

It was after an exhaustive struggle 
in half a dozen stores to buy some- 
thing sufficiently fine for his princess 
of the topaz eyes, that Pelham re- 
turned to his rooms late one after- 
noon. He was very happy. The en- 
gagement was announced, and he had 
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been receiving congratulations with 
all the equanimity he could muster for 
so novel an occasion. Only the day 
before she had said to him content- 
edly: 

“T have been so happy with you. 
Your quiet strength and love have 
made up to me all that I have lost. If 
I should never meet you again, my 
life would be so much the better for 
having known you!” 

As he entered his rooms it was 
nearly dark; but in a comfortable 
chair by the window he saw the glow 
of a cigar, and a fine white head pic- 
turesquely outlined against the dark 
background. To find his father there 
jarred rudely with his present mood. 

“Well, inhospitable host,” remarked 
a good-natured voice, “this is a fine 
hour to come in when you have com- 
pany. I didn’t know you gadded 
about so, you sly old dog! I have 
been here for two hours; but your 
chair is very comfortable, your cigars 
beyond reproach, and the view from 
your window very entertaining,—so I 
made myself at home.” 

“T’m sorry I kept you waiting,” an- 
swered the son absently. “Did you 
want to see me?” 

“Oh, nothing in particular. Just 
dropped in, and stayed. I have an 
engagement in half an hour or so; 
and if you’re not busy, I'll keep on 
being comfortable until fhen. Call 
for lights, will you? I’d like to look 
over some letters before | run down. 
Thanks!” 

Pelham turned on the lights. 
There was a letter on the table, and as 
he recognized the writing he opened 
it quickly. Marchmont was keeping 
up an easy chatter as Pelham read. 

“T had a funny experience to-day, 
Pel. Perhaps you don’t know that | 
married again about twenty years ago. 
I never said much about it, for the lady 
didn’t approve of me, and left me in 
a year, which was not flattering. 
Well, I met her on the avenue to-day, 
and, by George, she cut me dead! 
She always was remarkably beautiful ; 
but she was a mere child when I 
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married her, and now she is magnifi- 
cent. I quietly noticed where she 
went, and tried to call on her this 
afternoon—and, upon my soul, she 
refuses to see me! Not very com- 
plimentary, I’ll admit—but her inde- 
pendence was so delightful that it was 
too good not to tell, just in the bosom 
of our affectionate family. Like the 
villain in the story book, | am sup- 
posed to be dead, you know. About 
ten years back I met her brother in 
Paris, and after calling me some very 
unkind names, he informed me that 
he had told her I no longer encum- 
bered the earth.” 

Marchmont was still looking out of 
the window and laughing in a half 
vexed, half amused way. ‘He consid- 
ered it an excellent joke on himself. 
He did not see Pelham’s face, as he 
stood nervously fingering a slender 
vase, nor the impatient way his fingers 
closed down on the beautiful thing. 

The letter was short, but alarming. 
“T am in deep trouble. Please come 
to me at once.” 

“Did you ever suspect that you had 
a charming stepmother, Pel?’ March- 
mont continued, in the same amused, 
half plaintive tone. ‘No, of course 
you didn’t, for she has taken her own 
name. She is one of the Lawrences 
of Virginia,—splendid family, but 
proud as the devil. There’s a boy, 
too. I’ll have to look my interesting 
offspring up.” 

The slender vase crashed into a 
hundred splinters. Pelham shook the 
fragments from his fingers and thrust 
his hands deep into his pockets, as if 
to abstain from personal violence. “T 


think you’d better go,” he said 
ominously. 
The father turned quickly, and 


stared at Pelham in contemptuous 
surprise. “Indeed!” he said deliber- 
ately. “Really, Pel, your manners 
are charming. I suppose I may in- 
quire why I am dismissed from vour 
distinguished presence?” 

Father and son were more alike 
now, as Marchmont rose easily and 
faced his son. Pelham’s lips were 
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compressed into a determined straight 
line; Marchmont’s wore a slight sneer. 

“Explanations are hardly necessary 
between us,” responded Pelham in the 
same carefully repressed tones. “At 
the very hour my mother died you 
were at a dinner in Paris,—the kind of 
a dinner that isn’t recorded in the 
papers. You didn’t get to England in 
time to see her buried. To-night you 
have the shamelessness to boast of the 
bitte: suffering you have caused an- 
other, as noble and as far above you 
as she. You have lived your whole 
life for yourself, and quietly crushed 
down any human obstacle in your 
path. I waste no words on the senti- 
ment of father .and son,—there is 
nothing of that between us; but I 
choose to use my authority in my own 
rooms by requesting you tu leave 
them.” 

A little white line was creeping 
about Pelham’s lips. He had never 
before gone beyond a careful polite- 
ness with his father. A deep fury 
quivered about Marchmont’s nostrils, 
Sit he said nothing. It struck bim 
just then that Pel looked wonderfully ’ 
like another man he had known, who 
had once created a sensation in a Lon- 
don club by refusing to shake hands 
with him. The memory of that 
smarted yet. 

Marchmont’s hat was in his hand, 
but at the door he half turned with his 
band on the curtain and !o.oked at 
Pelham with a mixture of wonder. 
ment and contempt. “We shall hardly 
meet again. Good by, Pel.” 

Pelham was looking out of the win- 
dow, the heat of his anger gone, the 
misery remaining. ‘‘Good by, father.” 

It was a concession, and it did not 
come without a struggle. The curtain 
fell softly, and Pelham was alone with 
the little letter, explained now with 
such ghastly clearness. Poor princess 
ot the topaz eves! He had vet to tell 
her this. 

* ” 

It caused much vain conjecture 
that the engagement between Pelham 
and Mrs. Lawrence should be broken 
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off so suddenly. Mrs. Lawrence, it 
was rumored, had returned to her 
home in the South, and every one 
knew that young Lawrence’s pranks 
had finally resulted in his expulsion 
from college; but no one could under- 
stand why Pelham should have taken 
the boy with him on his long cruise, 
if he was no longer engaged to the 
mother. 


“He seems remarkably attached to 
Mrs. Lawrence’s son, doesn’t he?” 
was the tentative question which came 
so frequently to Ferris, as Pelham’s 
nearest friend; and the non-committal 
answer brought a_ disappointed: 
“Well, it is a fine thing for the boy, 
and Pelham looks after him like an 
older brother. It is very odd!” But 
Ferris made no reply. 


OLD PLANTATION LIFE IN RHODE ISLAND. 
By George C. Mason. 


HOSE who study the life 
and institutions of early 
New England are 
struck, of course, with 
the preponderance 
therein of the Puritans 
and Pilgrims, not only as the chief 
characters and leading spirits of our 
histories, but also in the romances of 
the day. The Puritans were indeed 
stern factors in the early life of New 
England, and their impress has been 
left upon their descendants unto the 
present day. We owe them much of 
honor and respect. They were men 
who agreed to make the laws of God 
their laws; and Church and State in 
Boston and New Haven became one. 
Between the two powerful common- 
wealths of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut there was founded and grew 
up in the little colony of Rhode 
Island a totally different life, a life of 
ease, wealth and luxury. 

The southwestern section of the 
present state of Rhode Isiand, em- 
bracing two counties, the Narragan- 
sett country, so called, in early times 
known as the King’s Province, and 
forming the Providence Plantations, 
is the field with which this paper has 
to do. The official stvle of the colony 
(later state) was and is the Colony 
(state) of Rhode Island and Provi- 


dence Plantations. Free in Christian 
belief, it left men’s consciences to the 
individuals themselves. While other 
and larger colonies were satisfied with 
a single title, Rhode Island thus had 
two, which well described the differ- 
ent types of life to be found in the 
eastern and western sections. Instead 
of a long Latin motto on its shield, it 
was satisfied with the single word 
“Hope.” It was the first colony to 
defy the might of England and to de- 
clare its absolute independence, on the 
4th of May, 1776. As it had been the 
first to claim its freedom, so it was 
the last to vield it up; not until May, 
1790, did its convention adopt the 
Constitution of the United States and 
then only by a majority of two votes. 
It had three capitals and has still two, 
one more than any other state deems 
necessary. No constitution was 
adopted until 1843, the old charter of 
King Charles II, including the law of 
primogeniture, being retained in 
full force. Even at the present day its 
constitution contains clauses limiting 
the suffrage of citizens of foreign 
birth. With such a political history 
we would naturally look for some pe- 
culiarities in the people and _ their 
social life. 

In colonial days, Newport, on 
Rhode Island, dominated the colony 
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in all its political and commercial in- 
terests; Providence, a growing town, 
being second in importance. The 
Plantations, as the name implies, were 
divided into great estates where farm- 
ing and dairy interests became highly 
developed. The spirit of social life 
in these Plantations resembled in its 
broad and generous hospitality and in 
a love for field sports more the spirit 
of the southern colonies than that of 
the rugged and somewhat ascetic life 
of the rest of New England. 

The geographical position of the 
Narragansett country might be stated 
in the words of Gilbert Stuart, who 
when asked by some Englishmen 
whom he met in an English inn 
where he was born, replied, ‘In Nar- 
ragansett.”” “Where is that?” was the 
natural query. “Six miles from Pot- 
tawoone and ten miles from Pop- 
pasquash and about four from Co- 
nanicut and not far fromthe spot where 
the famous battle with the Pequots 
was fought.” While this description 
is accurate, I shall perhaps be better 
understood if I add that the country 
under survey embraces South King- 
ston, Boston Neck, Peacedale, Wake- 
field, Narragansett Pier, the Point 
Judith Tract, Westerly and Charles- 
town. During the colonial period and 
even down to the time when the law 
of primogeniture was repealed, this 
country was divided into great es- 
tates, and these in turn into farms of 
about three hundred acres each. On 
these estates resided the landed aris- 
tocracy of the colony. In a letter to 
the Commissioners of Connecticut 
during the long dispute as to the 
rightful position and boundaries of the 
King’s Province, the writer, under 
date of August 3, 1670, says: 


“Those places that are in any way con- 
siderable are already taken up by several 
men in large farms or large tracts of land. 
some having five, six and ten miles square 
—yea, and some I suppose have much 
more, which you or some of yours may 
feel hereafter.” 


Richard Smith had an estate three 
miles wide and nine miles long; Rob- 


ert Hazard occupied nearly twelve 
thousand acres. Colonel Stanton 
owned in one tract land four and one- 
half miles in length and two miles in 
width ; Coloncl Champlin, about two 
thousand acres; James Babcock, two 
thousand acres; Colonel Updike, 
three thousand acres. The list might 
be enlarged by many more names of 
landed proprietors and statistics of 
their holdings, but the above will suf- 
fice. 

These estates were worked by negro 
slaves and Indian laborers. The 
slaves and horses owned on each es- 
tate were in numbers about equally 
divided. Corn, cheese and wool were 
the staple articles produced, while 
large numbers of horses—the famous 
Narragansett pacers—-were bred for 
export. Douglass, in his “summary,” 
printed in 1760, says: 


“The most considerable farms are in the 
Narragansett country. Their highest 
dairy of one farm milks about one hun- 
dred and ten cows, cuts two hundred tons 
of hay, makes about thirteen thousand 
pounds of cheese, besides butter, and sells 
off considerable in calves and fatted bul- 
locks. A farm from seventy-three milch 
cows in five months made ten thousand 
pounds of cheese; besides cheese in a sea- 
son, one cow yields one firkin of butter, 
from seventy to eighty pounds. In good 
land they reckon after the rate of two acres 
for a milch cow.” 


From another source I learn that 
it was usual to allow twelve cows to 
one negro dairy woman and her as- 
sistant. Wool was also a great staple. 
On the Robert Hazard estate four 
thousand sheep were pastured. 

The families of the landholders and 
their dependents were large and the 
estates were managed on a luxurious 
scale. When Robert Hazard virtually 
retired from the active care of his es- 
tate, he congratulated himself on the 
small numbers to which he had re- 
duced his household, “being only 
seventy in parlor and kitchen.” A 
large part of the produce was ex- 
ported to the West Indies, where it 
found a ready and profitable market. 
The rented farms usually paid their 
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rentals to the landholders in produce, 
6,000 pounds of cheese being consid- 
ered equivalent to $600 rent. 

Colonial Narragansett was distin- 
guished for its frank and generous 
hospitality. Strangers and travelling 
gentlemen were always received and 
honored as guests. Inns and taverns 
were few and poor. Gentlemen trav- 
elling on horseback with their ser- 
vants had regular stopping places, 
where they became well known, and 
when travelling as strangers usually 
carried with them letters of introduc- 
tion, which secured for them a 
hearty welcome. The following letter 
is a sample; it was written in 1796 by 
Samuel Breck, Jr., of Philadelphia: 


“My particular friend, Mr. John Ket- 
land, the bearer of this, is on a jaunt of 
pleasure and in search of health. The fame 
of your salubrious climate has induced him 
to try it first. I am convinced he will not 
try it in vain. I beg leave to introduce 
him to your kind care and civilities. Your 
charming society cannot fail of contribut- 
ing largely toward restoring health to the 
convalescent. I shall feel infinitely thank- 
ful for your endeavors in this case. Re- 
member me respectfully, ii you please, to 
madam, and believe me, dear sir, your 


most ob’t sv’t. 
Sam’L Breck, JR. 


The society of the day was refined 
and well informed. ‘The landed pro- 
prietors showed an early regard for 
the education of their children, and 
the first catalogue of the Redwood Li- 
brary of Newport, printed in 1764, 
shows on what strong literary food 
they fed. Well qualified tutors visited 
the colony, and it was the custom for 
the ministers of the Established 
Church to receive into their families 
young men of position for instruc- 
tion. They had, moreover, opportu- 
nities of associating with many dis- 
tinguished visitors. The daughters of 
the great houses were also educated 
by private tutors and were sent to 
Boston for further instruction and to 
acquire greater accomplishments. 


The officers of the French army, on 
their arrival at Newport, were aston- 
ished and delighted with the cultivated 


society to which they were introduced 
and in finding that the voung girls 
with whom they danced could con- 
verse with them fluently in their own 
tongue. I have in my possession a 
receipted bill, dated December 2, 
1771, for “Miss Peggy’s quarter in 
dancing,” and another for thirteen 
weeks’ schooling in Boston, May 109. 
1779, and a receipt for ‘one hundred 
dollars (Spanish) to be delivered to 
Miss Peggy for pocket money.” 
Such a society, supported by slavery, 
could but produce festivity and 
gavety, the natural result of wealth 
and leisure. Updike thus describes 
the life of the day: 


“Excursions to Hartford to luxuriate on 
bloated salmon were the annual in- 
dulgences of May. Pace races on the 
beach (now that of Narragansett Pier) for 
the prize of a silver tankard, and roasts of 
shelled and scale fish were the social in 
dulgences of summer. When autumn ar- 
rived, the corn-husking festivals com- 
menced. Invitations were extended to al! 
those proprietors who were in habits oi 
family intimacy, and in return the invited 
guests sent their slaves to aid the host by 
their services. Large numbers would be 
gathered of both sexes, expensive enter 
tainments prepared, and after the repast 
the recreation of dancing commenced, as 
every family was provided with a large 
hall in their spacious mansions, and with 
natural musicians among their slaves. 
Gentlemen in their scarlet coats and 
swords, with laced ruffles over their hands 
hair turned back from the forehead and 
curled and frizzled, clubbed or queued be- 
hind, highly powdered and pomatumed 
smallclothes, silk stockings and _ shoes 
ornamented with brilliant buckles. The 
ladies, dressed in brocade, cushioned 
head-dresses and high-heeled shoes, per- 
formed the formal minuet with ns thirty- 
six different positions and changes. These 
festivities would sometimes continue for 
days, and the banquets among the landed 
proprietors would for a longer or shorter 
time be continued during the season of 
harvest. These scenes of hilarity and fes- 
tivity were as gratifying to the slaves as 
to their masters, as bountiful preparations 
were made, and like amusements were en- 
joyed by them in the large kitchens and 
outhouses, the places of their residence. 
The great landholders indulged in these 
expensive festivals until the Revolution— 
and on a diminished scale down to about 
the beginning of the present century.” 
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In these entertainments the minuet 
was generally the principal dance; 
but many others claimed recognition 
and were indulged in to a great ex- 
tent. The names of dances are fre- 
quently mentioned in letters and 
memoranda of the time,—‘‘ Flowers of 
Edinburgh,” “Pea Straw,” “Boston’s 
Delight,” “Haymaking,” “College 
Hornpipe,” “Faithful Shepherd,” 
“Love and Opportunity,” “Lady Han- 
cock,” “Innocent Maid,” “Merry and 
Wise,” “Stony Point,” ‘Miss M’Don- 
ald’s Reel,” “A Trip to Carlisle,” 
“Freemasons’ Jig,” “Soldiers’ Joy,” 
“T’ll Be Married in My Old Clothes,” 
and “A Successful Campaign.” The 
last-named dance was that selected by 
a Newport belle to dance with General 
Washington, on his visit to Newport, 
to confer with Rochambeau in refer- 
ence to the campaign against Corn- 
wallis, which ended so brilliantly at 
Yorktown. 


“At Christmas,” writes Updike, ‘‘com- 
menced the Holy Days. The work of the 
season was done up and completed, and 
the twelve days were generally devoted to 
festive gatherings. connections of 
blood or affinity were entitled to respectful 
attentions, and they were treated as wel- 
come guests, as a matter of right on one 
side, and courtesy on the other. Every 
gentleman of estate had his circle of con- 
nections, friends and acquaintances, and 
they were invited from one plantation to 
another. Every member of a family had 
his or her particular horse and servant, 
and they rarely rode unattended by the 
latter to open gates and take charge of the 
horses. The great event of Plantation life, 
however, was a wedding. The exhibition 
of expensive apparel and the attendance of 
numbers almost exceeds belief. In 1790 
Nicholas Gardiner gave a wedding enter- 
tainment which was attended by six hun- 
dred guests. The host is described as be- 
ing a portly, courteous gentleman of the 
old school, who always dressed in the rich 
style of former times, with a cocked hat, 
full bottomed white wig, snuff-colored 
coat and waistcoat, with deep pockets, 
cape cut low so as not to disturb the wig 
and at the same time expose the large sil- 
ver stock buckle of the plaited neck cloth 
of white linen cambric, smallclothes and 
white-topped boots highly polished.” 


The fox chase with hounds and 
horn, fishing and fowling, were means 


of recreation. Wild pigeons, par- 
tridges, quails, woodcocks, squirrels 
and rabbits were innumerable. Such 
were the amusements of ancient 
Narragansett. 

I have said that the slaves on the 
Plantations took part in their humble 
way in the festivities of their masters. 
They had, however, their own espe- 
cial institutions, some of which seem 
to have been peculiar to Rhode Island. 


The most important event in colored 


society was the annual election of a 
governor by the slaves, commonly 
called “nigger election.”” This was a 
great event and looked forward to 
from year to year. The negro race is 
an eminently imitative one, and it was 
customary for them to hold these elec- 
tions for a governor of their own, a 
man of much importance and power 
among them. ‘These elections were 
held on the third Saturday in June, 
each year. Party spirit ran high 
among the negroes. The slaves for 
the time being assumed the power and 
took each the relative rank of his 
master. It was considered degrading 
to the latter if his slaves appeared at 
the election in inferior dress or with 
less money than those belonging to 
other families of the same wealth and 
station. On election day the masters’ 
horses were given up to the slaves, 
who came to the hustings wearing 
cues, real or false, powder and 
pomatum and cocked hats, often with 
their masters’ swords and with their 
ladies on pillions. The canvass of vot- 
ers began early, about ten o'clock. 
Tables with refreshments were spread 
and all friends of the rival candidates 
were solicited to partake. At noon 
the vote was taken, the voters of each 
party being ranged in rows under the 
direction of a chief marshal. This was 
a tumultuous crisis, until the count 
began, which was carried on in si- 
lence and no man could change sides 
while it was in progress. The procla- 
mation of election of the governor- 
elect for the ensuing year was made 
by the marshal. The feast that fol- 
lowed was a sumptuous one, in ac- 
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cordance with the wealth of the 
master. The defeated candidate was 
introduced by the marshal and drank 
the first toast after the inauguration. 
At the feast the governor sat at the 
head of the table, with the unsuccess- 
ful candidate on his right and his lady 
on the left. Then followed games and 
athletic exercises. These elections be- 
came in time very expensive to the 
masters; and it is related that when a 
slave belonging to Elisha R. Potter 
was elected governor in 1800, Mr. 
Potter held a conference with him and 
told him plainly that “one or the other 
of them must give up politics, or the 
expense would ruin them _ both.” 
Governor John took the hint and re- 
tired to private life. 

It became a custom among the 
early settlers to name one son, usually 
the eldest, after a common ancestor. 
This custom, as families widened out, 
became in time a source of great con- 
fusion, and the most absurd popular 
prefixes were added to the names, to 
distinguish the Johns and Toms, as 
the ramifications of families became 
complicated. Thus there were thirty- 
two Tom Hazards living at one time. 
Updike enumerates some of these, as 
follows: 


“College Tom Hazard; Bedford Tom— 
he lived in New Bedford: Barley Tom— 
raised large quantities of barley; Virginia 
Tom—his wife came from Virginia; Little 
Neck Tom—he lived on Little Neck; 
Nailor Tom—a blacksmith; Rock Tom— 
from Rocky Farm; Fiddle Head Tom; 
Pistol Tom—he had been wounded by a 
pistol; Young Pistol Tom—son of the 
former; Derrick Tom; Short Stephen’s 
Tom; Long Stephen’s Tom; Tailor Tom, 
etc. In the Reynolds family there were: 
Blind John, Cat Face John, Sue’s Tohn, 
Pickerel John, Spleeny John, Herb Tea 
John, Great John, Jonathan’s John, Cap- 
tain John, Jabez’s John, Georve’s John, 
Tailor John, Stephen’s John, Henry’s 
John, Every Day John, Ben’s John and 
Jemima’s John.” 


I have alluded to the “pace races on 
the beach” and the raising and ex- 
portation of horses from the Planta- 
tions. The horses thus raised and ex- 
ported and the races with which the 


landholders won their silver tankards 
were the celebrated Narragansett 
pacers, a breed of horses long extinct. 
They became famous. throughout 
the colonies. In Dr. McSparran’s 
“America Dissected,” a paper written 
in 1752, the author says of these 
horses: 


“They are remarkable for fleetness and 
swift pacing, and I have seen some of them 
pace a mile in little more than two min- 
utes, a good deal less than three.” 


Watson, in his “Annals of Philadel- 
phia,” says: 


“In olden time the horses most valued 
were pacers, now so odious deemed. To 
this end the breed was propagated with 
care. The Narragansett racers of Rhode 
Island were in such repute that they were 
sent for, at much trouble and exnense, by 
some who were choice in their selections.” 


A trotting horse was deemed a bdse 
breed; all the races were pace races. 
Thomas Bradford said of the races: 
“They were run in a circular form, 
making two miles for a heat. At the 
same time they ran straight races of a 
mile.” J. Fenimore Cooper, in his 
novel, “Hawkeye,” mounts the daugh- 
ters of Colonel Monroe on two of the 
pacers, and their route after being 
captured by Le Renard Subtle is 
traced by their peculiar -gait. From 
Updike’s “History of the Narragan- 
sett Church” the following notes are 
taken, the date of publication being 


1847: 


“Mr. I. P. Hazard, in a communication, 
states that within ten years one of mg 
aged neighbors (Enoch Lewis). since de- 
ceased, informed me that he had been to 
Virginia as one of the riding boys. to re- 
turn a similar visit of the Virginians to 
this section. in a contest on the turf; and 
that such visits were common with the rac- 
ing sportsmen of Narragansett and Vir- 
ginia when he was a boy. Like the old 
English country gentlemen from whom 
they were descended, they were a _ horse- 
racing, fox-hunting, feasting generation.” 


In continuation of Mr. Hazard’s 
notes, it is said: 


“My grandfather, Governor Robinson, 
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introduced the famous saddle horse, ‘he 
‘Narragansett pacer,’ known in the last cun- 
tury over all the civilized pait of North 
America and the West Indies, from whence 
they have lately been introduced into Enc - 
land as a ladies’ saddle horse. under the 
name of the Spanish Jannette. Governor 
Robinson imported the original from 
Andalusia in Spain, and the raising of them 
for the West India market was one of the 
objects of the early planters of this coun- 
try. My grandfather, Robert Hazard, 
raised about one hundred annually, and 
often loaded two vessels a year with them 
and other products of his farm, which 
sailed direct from the South Ferry to the 
West Indies, where they were in great de- 
mand. One of the causes of the loss of that 
famous breed here was the great demand for 
them in Cuba, when that island began to 
cultivate sugar extensively. The planters 
became suddenly rich and wanted the 
pacing horses for themselves and _ their 
wives and daughters to ride, faster than 
we could supply them, and sent an agent 
to this country to purchase them on such 
terms as he could, but to purchase at all 
events.” 


The motion of the pacing horse is 
described as being different from 
others in “that its backbone moved 
through the air in a straight line, with- 
out inclining the rider from side to 
side, as the common racker or pacer 
of the present day. Hence it was very 
easy, and being of great power and en- 
durance, they would perform a jour- 
ney of one hundred miles a day, with- 
out injury to themselves or rider.” In 
the year 1800 it is said that there was 
but one representative of this famous 
breed of horses living. 

I have thus briefly sketched some of 
the more interesting and peculiar in- 
stitutions of the Providence Planta- 
tions in “‘y® olden time.” That life of 
open, generous hospitality, fostered by 
the ownership of broad acres and am- 
ple wealth, has long since passed 
away. 


CLD PLANTATION LIFE IN RHODE ISLAND. 


The old life and the old man- 
sions of the Plantations have disap- 
peared, but their history and romance 
are still our own. The noble beach of 
Narragansett, on which our ancestors 
raced their pacers, is now devoted to 
the enjoyments of a summer sojourn 
by the sea, to which gather the citizens 
of many states. 

The great estates have been divided 
and the descendants of their owners 
are scattered through the whole 
length and breadth of the United 
States. The love and veneration with 
which the little state of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations -is_re- 
garded by its wandering sons and 
daughters were most happily ex- 
pressed in the address of one of its dis- 
tinguished sons at the great reunion of 
its sons and daughters, held at New- 
port during the week beginning Au- 
gust 23, 1859. 


“To this city, then, in which it was the 
glory of our youth that we were born, and © 
to which for many years we have been 
counted as strangers,—to this city, rich in 
its reminiscence and recollection, we have 
this day returned by your invitation, and 
forgetful for a season of other associations, 
we accept your hospitality, anu reciprocate 
the fraternal salutation and claim it as our 
own. Most of us have been absent many 
years, and we now come as pilgrims to 
worship at the shrine of our fathers. 
Citizens of another state, and with the 
cares and responsibilities of another com- 
munity resting upon us, we come, and for 
a moment lay our cares, our positions and 
privileges at your feet. Washed once more 
in the waters of the Atlantic as thev break 
unon your shore, it is to us a sacramental 
rite. Partaking with you of the bread 
which here is broken and distributed bv 
your order, we renew the bond which be- 
fore existed between us, and feel that we 
are indeed sons of Rhode Island and fel- 
low heirs of this goodly heritage.” 
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THE NEW STATE CAPITOL AT HELENA.* 


MONTANA—THE TREASURE STATE. 
By J. H. Crooker. 


HERE is a commonwealth in the 
fii Rocky Mountains of which but 

little is popularly known, though 
it is a vast territory, with immense re- 
sources and a vigorous population, 
where exceedingly interesting social 
problems are being worked out. Mon- 
tana has mountain ranges enough to 
make an extensiveempire. It has great 
plains and plateaus enough to accom- 
modate several kingdoms. The North- 
ern Pacific Railroad runs for over 
three hundred miles in this state by 
the side of the Yellowstone River, one 
of the longest lines continuously on a 
river bank in the world; it climbs and 
passes three great mountain ranges 
and carries one with luxurious ease 
from east to west for nearly eight 


*Note.—For the photographs from which the illustra- 
tions accompanying this article were made, I am under 
obligations to Messrs. W. H. Taylor, C. B. Jacqueman, 
J. U. Sanders and D. P. Patenaud of Helena; Mr. W. 
M. Cobleigh of Bozeman: Mrs. Maud Davis Baker and 
Mrs. F. A. Greenleaf of Helena, and Mrs. H. P. Clarke 
of Winston. I wish to express especial thanks to three 
friends for great assistance given me, Messrs. Wm. G. 
Bailey and Edward C. Russel s Helena, and Judge 

iram Knowles of Missoula.—/. 1. C. 
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hundred miles in this single state,— 
almost the distance from Boston to 
Chicago. 

The peculiar manner of the settle- 
ment of Montana has given a unique 
social quality to its people. The 
main body of. its first settlers were 
from the border land of the Confeder- 
acy, in the early months of the Civil 
War,—the larger part from Missouri, 
some from Kentucky, and a few from 
Virginia. With southern sympathies 
and northern neighbors, they sought 
escape from a vexatious if not danger- 
ous situation by following the Mis- 
souri to its far-off mountain sources. 
The discovery of gold in the region of 
Bannack, about 1860, was like the set- 
ting up of a far shining beacon light 
that far and wide caught the eye of 
the ambitious and the venturesome. 
These Southern pioneers went up the 
river and across the plains, impelled 
by uncomfortable conditions behind 
and lured on by the golden treasure in 
the distant valleys. It was a long, 
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tedious and dangerous journey of a 
hundred days, whether overland and 
then northward from Utah or up the 
Big Muddy and southward frou Fort 
Benton. Only stout hearts made the 
venture; but the perilous journey 
proved a great education in many of 
the nobler and stronger elements of 
character. Out of these frontier 
disciplines have come many of the 
most precious factors of American life ; 
and this great university of the world 
has had much to do in developing the 
American citizen. 

Then from Yankeeland—and this 
strong element in the state will espe- 


cially commend this account to the 
readers of this magazine—came an- 
other stream of settlers ; some directly 
from New England, and some from 
the middle West, who bore in their 
veins Puritan blood. There was no 
little friction for a time between these 
two classes. The old settlers, repre- 
senting both sides, now mellowed and 
reconciled by the passing years, in- 
dulge in reminiscences that represent 
the first mining centres as veritable 
rebel camps. Angry discussions of- 
ten ended in blows or pistol shots ; and 
the “Cause,” while waning after 
Vicksburg and Gettysburg, was still 
triumphantin the gulches of Montana. 
But out of this rough and stalwart 


ON THE TRAMP FOR GOLD. 


MONTANA. 


mixing of Northerner and Southerner 
has come a peculiar and pleasant social 
product. The Northern heart has 
been warmed and the Southern mind 
has been quickened. The one has be- 
come more hospitable and the other 
more intellectual. It has been a garne 
of “give and take” on both sides ; both 
have been enriched and blessed. The 
result is a society with a heartiness 
seldom found among New England 
hills and with an intellectual alertness 
seldom met south of the Ohio River. 
The Yankee is still a Yankee, but 
emancipated from many of his limita- 
tions ; the Southérner is still a child of 
the sun, but freed 

_ many of his 

60h ohuman_e_s plants 

have been re- 
a potted and cross- 
fertilized. No- 
7 where else, so far 

as I know, has 
this process been 
so successfully 
carried out; and 
nowhere else has 
the social prod- 
uct been so thor- 
oughly wrought 
out. Conditions 
have been favor- 
able. Strong na- 
tures and rugged 
types met in a free and unconventional 
competition. The wildness of the 
frontier life fostered liberty ; the hard- 
ships developed sympathy; the new- 
ness stimulated originality ; the glori- 
ous climate put vigor into the slower 
Southern blood, while it exerted a 
mellowing influence upon the New 
England intensity of temperament. 
The descendant of the Puritan, as he 
looks about himself and notes with 
satisfaction the libraries, schools and 
charities in this remote land, may well 
exclaim with pride: Thegeniusot New 
England is supreme even here. But 
with no less satisfaction can. the 
Southerners say, as they stand in a 
group by themselves: We _ have 
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EARLY FREIGHTING. 
at least melted the ice off these 
Yankees. 

The very first white men to enter 
this region, so far as we know, were 
French voyageurs, about 1742, who, 
in the interests of the fur trade, went 
westward with Indian guides, from the 
head of Lake Superior. They are said 
to have gone as far toward the setting 
sun as the Rocky Mountains (near tine 
Canadian line), which they first saw 
on New: Year’s, 1743. From this time 
forward, priests and traders travelled 
parts of the territory now known as 
Montana, some going westward from 
the great lakes, and others later com- 
ing eastward from the fur-trading 
centres on the Pacific coast,where As- 
toria was afterwards located (1811). 
The Lewis and Clarke expedition 
went and came through this territory 
in 1805 and 1806, discovering the 
sources of the Missouri, but just miss- 
ing the Yellow- 
stone Park. If 
they had entered 
that wonderland, 
who then would 
have believed the 
report? The 
American ‘Fur 
Company in 1829 
pushed its out- 


the mouth of the 
Yellowstone, 
where a stockade, 
two hundred feet 
square, called 
Fort Union, was 


built that year. 

The first steam- 
boat, the Yellow- 
stone, made its 
way up the Mis- 
souri this 
point in 1832. 

A few years 
more carried the 
white men four 
hundred miles 
farther up _ the 
great river, toa 
point where Fort 
Benton was built in 1846. This 
post, after being an _ important 
headquarters of the fur trade for 
fifteen years, became, in the early 
sixties, the busy centre of trade 
and travel for the gold _ seekers 
entering the country bythe river route. 
Over thirty boats from St. Louis 
landed there in 1866. In all those early 
years the motive which led to adven- 
ture, enterprise and sometimes to 
bloodshed was the fur trading ambi- 
tion. There was a constant clash be- 
tween the agents of the Hudson Bay 
Company and the American Fur 
Company. The Indians were ofcen 
instigated by the traders to massacre 
the agents of the opposing company 
aud their Indian allies. It is only re- 
cently that historical students have 
begun to appreciate how important as 
pioneers of civilization the fur traders 
really were. 


AN OLD TIMER, HELENA. 
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OVERLAND STAGECOACH, 


The cosmopolitan character of this 
distant commonwealth* is illustrated 
by its geographical names. Its state 
name, Montana, a contribution irom 
Latin, carries us back to Rome. Its 
capital, Helena, reveals an indebted- 
ness to Greece. Its largest city, Butte, 
gives evidence of the French voy- 
ageur; it is a term much used in the 
Rockies for a hill that stands out 
prominently from the range like a 
headland at sea. Missoula, where the 
State University is located, is Indian— 
“the place of the landlocked trout.” 
Virginia City, the early capital, re- 
cords the Southern sympathies of the 
first inhabitants——more clearly so, 
when we remember that it was first 
“Varina,” the name of Jefferson 
Davis’s wife! Time makes many 
amends; for twenty years later, when 
the golden spike was driven that com- 
pleted the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
the place where this event occurred 
was called Gar- 
rison, to honor 
the friend of the 
slave. 

Of the more 
than score of 
counties, the 
names of nearly 
one-half—like 
“Y ellowst one,” 


*Those who live there 
come to feel that they are at 
the centre of civilization, 
like the little girl in one of 
its distinguished families, 
who, in writing Whittier a 
letter of thankful apprecia- 
tion, added in a postscript 
that she was so sorry for 
him, because he lived so far 
away from things! 


“Carbon” and “Cascade” 
—are drawn from physical 
features; some, like “‘Fer- 
gus,’ “Dawson” and 
“Broadwater,” from pio- 
neers; and others, like 
“Madison,” “Gallatin” and 
“Jefferson,” directly from 
the three rivers that are 
the sources of the Mis- 
souri, indirectly from 
these great personages in 
our national history. 
By one, “Lewis and Clarke,” the 
memorable Northwest expedition is 
commemorated ; by another, “Custer,” 
the name of the unfortunate general 
who fought the fatal battle of the Big 
Horn within its bounds is honored. 
Italy makes its contribution in the 
name of one county, “Ravalli,” from a 
versatile and noble priest, who issaidto 
have built a gristmill in the Bitter Root 
Valley as early as 1845. The name of 
one county, “Choteau,” keeps alive the 
memory of a noted trader of the early 
time; while the name of another, 
“Flathead,” pays tribute to an Indian 
tribe. Naturally, there are hardly any 
traces of Spanish influence among the 
geographical names of this region; tor 
the Spanish priest did not visit these 
plains and mountains. And curiously, 
the Hebrew is almost. wholly absent 
from the map of Montana; even the 
“Judith” River does not reveal any 
liking for things Jewish. These pio- 


CROW INDIANS. 
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neers were not preeminent as Bible 
readers, like the New England folk, 
whose boys and girls were all Jewish 
in name, if not in theology. 

Our American inventiveness and 
also our love for the grotesque made 
themselves felt in the early mining 
days, and the recklessness of that 
period is curiously recorded in the 
name of many a gulch and camp: 
“Last Chance,” “Hangtown,” “Dead- 
man’s” and others equally expressive, 
if inelegant. The rollicking freedom 
of those times may be forgiven, even 
if it left such blemishes as “‘Ubet,”’ still 
the name of a village. 

Even in those wild regions the 
poetic instinct has made itself felt. An 
early settler, looking down one morn- 
ing from a foothill where Butte the 
great copper city now stands, saw the 
gleam of sunlight on the creek sweep- 
ing in the distance far below, and as it 
looked like a band of silver he called it 
“Silver Bow.”” This name passed from 
the creek to the county and also to 
many things in butte, notably to the 
chief club of the place. Near the end 
of a beautiful valley not far distant 
stands a symmetrical conical mound, 
considerably larger than an Indian 
lodge or tent, but similar in form. It 
was built up from the mineral precipi- 
tation from the water of a remarkable 
warm spring which has an opening 
both on top and at the side. The 
whitetail deer made it a favorite re- 
sort, for its water is very warm, even 
in the coldest winter weather. The In- 
dians therefore called it the “Lodge of 
the Whitetail Deer.” The white man 
shortened it to “Deer Lodge,” which 
has become the name of the valley, its 
river, the county and then the county 
seat, a town a few miles from this 
conical hill; and there the first college 
in the state, Montana College, was 
built. 

The story of the discovery of gold 
in Montana is extremely interesting. 
James Stuart, with two companions 
(they had been miners near the Golden 
Gate), started eastward to reach the 
“States,” from central California, in 
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MONTANA. 


MISSOURI RIVER DAM. 


1857; but they were turned northward 
by the turbulent Mormons of Utah, 
and for four years they spent their 
time roving through this vast moun- 
tain region, engaged in trading and 
cattle raising, but ever keeping an eye 
alert for prospects. In 1861 favorable 
indications were found in Gold Creek, 
ir. Deer Lodge Valley, over the Divide, 
then in Washington Territory. Little 
was done that year; but in the spring 
of 1862, placer mining began in 
earnest in that region, a number of 
miners coming from Pike’s Peak in 
Colorado. Later in the year Bannack, 
to the south, sprang into importance 
as a mining camp,—named from In- 
dians in that vicinity. The next year 
saw the meteoric rise of the diggings 
in Alder Gulch, afterwards called 
Virginia City; soon after (1865) Last 
Chance Gulch, where Helena now 
stands, became a sturdy rival; and 
soon hardy fortune seekers came in 
large numbers, and the valleys of this 
mountain region were alive with 
“prospectors.” 

Montana was the Klondyke of its 
day. Its flood of gold, for its first five 
years, amounted to $75,000,000, an 


annual output of about one-seventh of 
the average production of gold for the 
whole world during the last quarter of 
a century. In the period, 1872-97, one- 
fourth of the gold and silver products 
of the United States has come from 
Montana. These facts have led its 
people to call theirs the “treasure 
state.” 

The mining history of this region 
did not follow the order of the early 
ages of civilization, which have been 
named the stone, the bronze and the 
iron. Its earliest was an “age of 
gold”; but the golden product de- 
clined rapidly about 1870; though it 
has increased of late, and it reached 
nearly five million dollars in 18698. 
Then came its “age of silver’; the 
yield of white metal became very large 
by 1885, and since 1889 it has kept at 
about $20,000,000 a year (coinage 
value). Then copper became king. 
The annual “output” of this metal had 
come to be large in 1888, and it has 
since steadily grown, passing $28,000,- 
000 in value in 1898,—amounting in 
ten years to about $200,000,000; and 
to-day the copper output of this state 
exceeds that of the rest of the United 
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States. The rich mines are at Butte, 
and the great smelters at Butte, Ana- 
conda and Great Falls. The total 
metal product in the generation now 
closing has been over $800,000,000, 
about the amount of our national debt 
before the war began with Spain. 
These sums seem incredible, when we 
remember that the population that has 
produced this wealth has been less 
than 200,000 people. When one holds 
in his hand a gold eagle or a silver 
dollar, the chance is one in four that 
the precious metal in it came from 
Montana. The coal industry now 
yields nearly a million and a half tons 
a year; and perhaps the “age of iron” 
may yet come, for the ore in its moun- 
tains is inexhaustible. The annual 
mineral output is over $50,000,000 or 
$1,250 per family. 

Sometime the genius for whom we 
wait will write the romantic and 
pathetic story of the “dollar,” and de- 
scribe at what cost of hope and doubt, 
toil and privation, daring and patience, 
tears and hunger, it come. to the hand 
of trade as the swift agent of human 
activity. We see first the lonely pros- 
pector with slow step, alert eye and 
anxious mind, going up and down hill- 
sides for indications of mineral out- 
croppings, or bending by the thread- 
like creek with pan and pick, seeking 
a color that shall point to the long- 
sought fortune in the sands. Think of 


Fie: 


THE SOLDIERS MONUMENT. 
the fluctuating hopes in the breast of 
this wanderer, the solitary and tedious 
tramps over hill and valley, the dreary 
camp with meagre fare and lurking 
dangers. Remember that, of the five 
prospectors who go out as fortune 
seekers, four die on the tramp with 
empty hand. Then, when the mine is 
found, there are the dangers under- 
ground, from falling bucket, from 
premature blasts, from deadly damps 
and from fires. There are also 
the mining-camp temptations, dis- 
sipations and hardships; and four 
out of five of these camps are 


CUSTER’S BATTLE FIELD. 
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abandoned as failures before a 
profit is reached,—all that is left, 
just a desolate derrick or wind- 
lass and a small dump beside a hole 
in the hillside, into which the widow’s 
mite and the orphan’s slender portion 
and even the merchant’s fortune have 
gone without return. As we hold the 
dollar lightly in our palm, how few 
realize what a human thing it is! How 
eloquent, if it could speak, would be 
its story, with hopes and tears, with 
privation and patience, with smiles 
and heartaches! 

Those early days were also the days 
of the cayuse,—the prospector’s neces- 
sary but pesky companion, who often 
patiently bore the miners’ outfit and 
“grub stake” for days, to scatter this 
precious load suddenly over the plain 
or down a steep slope. As we some- 
times meet the shepherd dog that 
seems a canine “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,”—by day almost human in 
gentleness and by night a veritable 
wolf,—so the dual cayuse is not in- 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, BOZEMAN. 


frequent, though his duality is con- 
temporaneous rather than consecutive. 
The two halves seemed poorly joined, 
and both are there all the time, ready 
for immediate irruption. 
one called ““Muggins,” with one devil- 
ish dark black eye, and the other very 
human and light blue. Looking at 
him on one side, he seemed a mis- 
chievous demon; but looking at him 
on the other, he seemed a steady 
horse, with a tendency toward re- 
ligion. Sometimes the wild horse 
in him was uppermost; and, cock- 


We read of | 
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HON. HIRAM KNOWLES. 
ing his black eye at his master and 
putting his ears where they seemed 
to say, “Look out for squalls,” he 
would let his heels fly as if con- 


‘nected with a mighty dynamo, scatter- 


ing coffee pot, frying pan, flour and 
bacon far and wide. Then, after tak- 
ing a turn through the sage brush, his 
ears would droop languidiy, he would 
look around with his blue eye with 
such an expres- 
sion of  self-re- 
proach and hu- 
mility, that the 
uplifted whip 
would bedropped 
in respect for the 
civilized beast 
that had gained 


mastery! And 
this is but one 
chapter the 


cayuse book of 
wonders,—which 
might also be called a book of the 
martyrdom of man! 

But the treasures of Montana are 
not all in minerals, nor even in the 
precious stones like the beautiful 
sapphires abundantly found in its river 
bars. Its stock and agricultural inter- 
ests are very large. Its climate, upon 
which all these interests depend, is in 
itself one of its chief marvels and at- 
tractions. Many people suppose that 
“blizzards” are the chief product of 
this state. They do sweep across its 
eastern end, and they often make the 
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HARVESTING IN THE GALLATIN VALLEY. 
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ROBERT B. SMITH, GOVERNOR OF 
MONTANA. 
winter at Miles City very severe; but 
three hundred and fifty miles west- 
ward, at Helena, the sun will shine 
brightly for days, while storms are 
raging in Dakota or farther eastward. 
When Chicago was snowbound and 
the river at Omaha frozen, in mid- 
winter, I have seen farmers in shirt 
sleeves ploughing near Great Falls by 
the banks of the Missouri, then free 
from ice. Farther west, in Bitter Root 
Valley, the climate is much 
milder than at Helena; while 
north of this valley and also over 
the Rocky Mountain range, in the 
wonderfully picturesque Flathead 
region, the large lake by this 
name, some twenty-seven miles 
long and twelve miles wide, is 
navigable all the year with the 
exception of about ten weeks. I 
have known at Helena fifty-six 
clear and still days in succession 
from Thanksgiving on, with the 
thermometer never much below 
the freezing point and from 
forty-five to fifty degrees above 
zero during the day; and on ac- 
count of the dryness of the at- 
mosphere, this means as warm 
weather (except for riding) as a 
seacoast temperature of sixty or 
seventy degrees—and far more 
delightful. It is usual to have 
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there in January and February pe- 
riods of ten days with the average 
temperature of New Orleans at 
the same time. There are some 
bitterly cold days, a few great storms, 
but no long blizzards or destructive 
cyclones; while some places in the 
state have long and tedious winters. 
But the winters are, as a rule, far more 
agreeable than in New England or the 
northern Mississippi Valley. 

All this is brought about by the 
wonderful Chinook wind, a current of 
warm dry air from the west, inde- 
scribably balmy and exhilarating, that 
will evaporate six or nine inches of 
snow in a day without leaving-a mud 
puddle. It is a curious experience to 
go to bed with the temperature at 
twenty degrees below zero; to hear the 
howling wind at night and wonder 
what awful weather the morrow will 
bring; and then to wake up to a beau- 
tiful spring morning with the ther- 
mometer at forty-six degrees above 
zero, the snow strangely slipping away 
with no trace of chill in the air and 
everybody going about as if breathing 
ambrosia. The climate mitigates all 


contagious diseases, while it is exceed- 
ingly helpful to consumptives. 
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CANYONS OF THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


eminent physician of large practice 
told me that he had never found a 
trace of tuberculosis in a person born 
and raised in Montana. 

The “good wind,” the Chinook, 
makes the stock industry possible. To 
it is due the fact that nearly 200,000 
head of horses and 700,000 head of 
cattle winter in Montana without be- 
ing housed or fed; while over 3,000,- 
000 sheep go through the winter with 
slight shelter and perhaps a fortnight’s 
special feeding. The summer Chinook 
cures the wild grass where it grew; 
and as there are no fall rains to leach 
away its substance, it remains as hay 
in Nature’s great barn, that has for 
roof the dewless sky. The winter Chi- 
nook either drives the dry snow off or 
melts it; so that, thanks to the Chi- 
nook, the manger is kept open and 
fullof food. Notalways ; forsometimes 
the vital breath fails,the poor creatures 
become discouraged, cease to rustle, 
and, planting themselves upon their 
legs with their backs raised into 
humps, and making a most forlorn and 
pitiful sight, they perish in their tracks. 
So die annually from one to five per 


cent—averaging about three per cent. 
Yet in spite of this and other losses, 
the stock industry is very profitable, 
more so than mining in proportion to 
the capital invested. In 1808, about 
$15,000,000 was realized from this 
source, a very large sum when we con- 
sider that only about ten thousand 
people are engaged in this business. 

I have given the number of cattle, 
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horses and sheep. It is difficult to 
realize the meaning of these figures. 
The facts may be picturesquely stated 
in this way: The horses placed tandem 
would make a line from Boston to Al- 
bany; the cattle would make a band 
solid for the same distance, three 
abreast; while the sheep, standing 
quite close together, would cover ten 
Boston Commons. The sheep, cattle 
and horses put in single file would 
reach almost from Boston to San 
Francisco. 

The purely agricultural interests are 
already large for a state so young and 
thinly populated. The farming is 
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TWO MEDICINE LAKE. 


mostly by irrigation, which is pre- 
eminently satisfactory. This gives a 
certainty of crops which relieves the 
farmer of the endless worry which 
helps to make his eastern brother pre- 
maturely old. It is wonderful what 
an effect the climate has upon the 
speech and spirit of a people. Com- 
mercial travellers have said to me: 
“We like to sell goods in Montana, 
for we hear no complaints about the 
weather.” The mountain ranges are 
so piled with snow and the rivers are 
so numerous, that irrigation is prac- 
ticable in large parts of the state. A 
glance at the map of Montana will 
show how numerous the rivers of the 
state are: the Missouri with its large 
tributaries, the great loop of the 
Kootenai, the head waters of the 
Columbia, and many smaller river 
systems. The Gallatin Valley (a level 
plain large enough to hold Rhode 
Island, framed about with majestic 
mountains) has been developed suff- 
ciently to show what can. be done. Its 
barley is far famed in yield and quality. 
The Bitter Root Valley,a long strip of 
fertile country from three to ten miles 
wide and fifty miles in length, is the 
centre of the fruit industry. About a 
half million apple trees are growing in 
this valley, together with many other 
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kinds of fruit trees. About the middle 
of September a few years ago, while 
the guest of Hon. Hiram Knowles 
(U. S. district judge living at Mis- 
soula), I attended a country fair at 
which the fruit and vegetable products 
of this region were displayed. Over a 
score of varieties of apples, plums and 
pears were on exhibition, which in 
beauty, size and flavor were equal, if 
not superior, to any that could be seen 
anywhere else in the land. Though I 
carried a long tape measure to make 
sure of dimensions, I lost my reputa- 
tation for truth and veracity among 
my eastern friends after giving the 
sizes of such vegetables as potatoes, 
squashes and turnips. There were 
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also on exhibition second-crop straw- 
berries, large and luscious, just from 
the vines. 

For myself, however, I have been 
more interested in the social problems 
of this region than in its scenery or its 
mining statistics. The remarkable and 
hopeful fact, noticeable by all friendly 
and observant visitors, is the rapidity 
of transformation. in these far-off 
mountain communities, from almost 
savage crudeness to the refinements of 
civilization. In the early sixties the 
officers of the law were the partners 
of highwaymen, life was insecure and 
society was exceedingly vicious. But 
suddenly the Saxon instinct of order 
and decency asserted itself through the 
Vigilantes (not mobs in brutal service 
of Judge Lynch, but loyal apostles of 
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public safety, rising to a_ great 
emergency), who swept the “road 
agents” or highwaymen from _ the 
territory ; and 
soon the authority 
of the courts was 
as thoroughly re- 
spected as any- 
where in the coun- 
try. 

Thesocial trans- 
formations have 
been marvellous. 
Families living to- 
day in huts with 
dirt roofs we find 
to-morrow in 
mansions with all the elegance of 
modern life. The prospector who 
has in his veins the blood of 
a proud New England ancestry and in 
his brain the culture of Harvard or 
Yale sheds his miner’s outfit, and in a 
few weeks he is on the bench or in a 
bank. The finest and newest thing in 
fabric or fashion, in tool or medicine, 
is found in the stores. The latest edu- 
cational “fad” is given a trial in 
schoolhouses through whose ten-foot 
. square plate glass windows the best 
dressed children in the world gaze 
upon a hundred-mile sweep of moun- 
tain scenery. New York and Boston 
papers lie about in village stores like 
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autumn leaves, while the best Amer- 
ican and English reviews may be 
picked up at the isolated ranchman’s 
house, or in the bunk of the engineer 
at the mine in a desolate gulch. I have 
seen Montana audiences under every 
form of excitement and provocation, 
tried by long’ speeches, dreary 
speeches and speeches bitterly hostile 
to the feelings of almost every person 
present ; but such self-control and self- 
respect I have nowhere else witnessed. 

This is a country of quaint stories 
and unique happenings, not destitute 
of heroic incidents and historic inter- 
est. After hearing about its fresh and 
varied life, when last in this country, 
Charles Dickens planned to make it a 
visit and portray its life on the canvas 
of his marvellous fancy. His untimely 
death robbed the world of a remark- 
able work of literary art. 

The account of the Yellowstone ex- 
pedition, led by 
James Stuart in 
1863, is intensely 
interesting, and it 
deserves a_ wide 
reading.* The 
last and fatal bat- 
tle of General Cus- 
ter was fought in 
this state, and a 
notable monument 
marks the field of 
carnage. Chief 
Joseph, In- 
large ability and_ heroic 


dian of 


spirit, made his memorable retreat 
* Mont. Hist. Col., Vol. I, 1876. 
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with the Nez Perces across its 


territory. 
The story of Charlo, a Flathead 
chief (the Flatheads do not depress the 


forehead), is pathetic and interesting. 


His father’s speech before an In- 
dian Commission (of which Gar- 
field was a member), in protest 
against removal from the valley 
that contained the graves of his 
fathers, is said to have been mar- 
vellously eloquent. So powerful 
was it that he was allowed to re- 
main in the valley with his family, 
though his tribe was moved. 
Afterwards, the son Charlo, 
growing lonely away from his 
people and becoming convinced 
of the inevitable advance of the 
whites, started for the Jocko 
reservation, where his kinsfolk 
live, gathered about the far- 
famed Catholic Mission of St. 
Ignatius, established in 1844%*, 
where one of the most success- 


* Father Palladino’s “‘ Indian and White in the 
Northwest. a History of Catholicity in Montana,” is 
a deserving work. 


ful attempts to civilize the Indians has 
been made. He rode at the head of 
his family in stately silence—a man of 
fine physique and noble bearing— 
carrying the stars and stripes. As he 
neared the mission the priests asked 
him to take the flag of the church, but 
he refused, preferring to stand by “old 
glory,’ to which he gave a tardy but 
now hearty allegiance. 

To the stranger, the dull, treeless 
plains and the massive but strange 
mountain ranges in this far West seem 
unattractive, if not repellent. To him 
the landscape has no history, no hu- 
man association. And yet, could they 
speak, how those barren places could 
tell of tragic scenes and heroic deeds! 
Near Missoula is a narrow gorge with 
high, precipitous cliffs, now called 
“Hellgate’—the English rendering 
for the Indian,’ “The Place ot Tor- 
ture.” Legend relates that here, a 
good many years ago, the Blackfeet 
captured a poor Flathead woman and 
slowly tortured her to death, hoping 
that her cries would attract her kins- 
folk and prompt them to rescue her, 
when they could be easily destroyed 
by their enemies in ambush. At that 
point in the canyon, the Flathead still 


hears the groans of this dying sister. 
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It must not be imagined that every- 
thing in Montana is wholesome and 
pleasant to contemplate. The trag- 
edies of life are numerous and heart- 
rending,—not only great financial 
reverses, but a rapid dissipation 
of spiritual substance in many ways. 
The physical and moral wreckage 
is frightful to behold. Many a 
mother’s darling there lapses into 
vice, if not crime, not always because 
surroundings are worse, but because 
the conventional props and stays of 
the old homestead are absent. More- 
over, the criminal statistics of the 
state are swelled by the large numbers 
of reckless persons, who are sent there 
irom the East to be gotten rid of in 
some way. Much of the disorder is 
not home grown, but intruded. It is 
a shameful imposition—nevertheless 
the practice is common—to_ ship 
worthless fellows out there from the 
East and middle West; and there they 
become a burden or a blotch upon a 
community not responsible for them. 
This fact accounts largely for the ab- 
normally high criminal percentages. 


BROADWATER AQUATIC THEATRE, HELENA. 


In spite of this, the percentage of 
divorces is only a little higher than in 
the university centre of Ann Arbor, 
where I am writing. 

On the other hand, those who have 
the self-respect that impels loyalty to 
the moral law become exceedingly 
fine and strong in character. In a 
large experience I found many young 
men with a personal purity and moral 
excellence not to be surpassed any- 
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where. In this connection, it ought 
to be stated that in almost every case 
where eastern communities have been 
robbed by western schemes, the real 
perpetrators were not permanent 
western residents, but adventurers 
from the East, who took advantage of 
eastern friends and connections as a 
westerner could not have done. In 
this way the far West has been con- 
denned for iniquities not chargeable 
to her own people. 

The progress of civilization en- 
counters some serious obstacles in 
Montana,—as where does it not? 
The work of education, of political 
training, of social culture, proceeds 
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under immense difficulties where peo- 
ple are so widely scattered as on the 
ranges and ranches (everything is a 
ranch from a solitary hut to a thou- 
sand-acre farm). The people are not 
close enough together for social co- 
operation and the training that comes 
from such codperation. On the other 
hand, the mining camps represent a 
congested, temporary and abnormal 
social group where it is almost impos- 
sible for the more delicate plants of 
civility to take root. The air fairly 
quivers with excitement, which, es- 
pecially in the absen® of human re- 


straints and rational amusements, 
leads to all forms of dissipation. 
Where everything is so uncertain,— 
for any hour the mineral vein may be 
lost,—there is no encouragement to 
foster school or church. Without a 
stake in the soil, without permanence 
of residence, without the restraints of 
home or kindred, men lose civic inter- 
est and political responsibility. No- 
where else can any one see more 
clearly the importance of land owner- 
ship as a civilizing power. To these 
causes is chiefly due the fact that 
votes have been so largely a purchas- 
able commodity. Not here alone, but 
in the East, the same floating class 
constitute the following of the boss 
and give him his power. The sena- 
torial contests have been, as a rule, 
notoriously corrupt, while the capital 
fights in 1892-94, with comic and gro- 
tesque features making them worthy 
of literary treatment, were marvels of 
strategy, to which the Golden Rule 
could seldom be applied. 

But not all the colors are black. 
The judges of the state have been able 
and incorruptible. The statutes 
abound with good laws,—some of 
them showing a high legislative wis- 
dom. The intellectual activity of the 
people has been remarkable, as is 
shown in their interest in public 
schools and public libraries. The 
United States census of 1890 gives 
Montana a creditable place in com- 
parison with the older states. While 
the value of school buildings in 
Massachusetts then averaged thirteen 
dollars per capita, in Michigan six 
dollars and in Maine five dollars, the 
average in Montana was eight dollars ; 
and it must be remembered, first, that 
these buildings in Montana represent, 
not the accumulation of centuries, but 
the accomplishment of one genera- 
tion; and, second, that the most ex- 
tensive building in Montana for edu- 
cational purposes has been done since 
1890. The comparison would be 
much more favorable if made upon 
the basis of present conditions. The 
tax for school purposes raised annu- 
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ally in Massachusetts was, according 
to the census of 1890, four dollars per 
capita ; in Maine two dollars, in Mich- 
igan three dollars and in Montana 
three dollars. The educational prog- 
ress for the two years since 1896 
(years of general financial depression, 
it must be remembered) has been sur- 
prising, nearly $600,000 having been 
spent annually in that period for com- 
mon schools, being an increase of 
fifty per cent in the last few years ; and 
during that time there has been very 
little growth in population. Montana 
already has a well-equipped Agricul- 
tural College and Experiment Station 
at Bozeman, and it has made a fairly 
good start toward a State University 
at Missoula. It has had for two years 
a local option free text-book law; and 
at present, about one-third of the 
pupils attending school have their 
books furnished free. 

In Montana, with a population ot 
less than 200,000 people, there are 
about fifty libraries, in eighteen towns 
and cities——and over one-third are 
free public libraries. They have an 
aggregate of 150,000 volumes (an in- 
crease of 70,000 volumes in four 
years), the two largest being those 
in Helena (25,200) and in Butte (25,- 
000). A few facts respecting the 
Helena Public Library are deserving 
attention. While the town was in its 
third year, in 1867, little more than 
a mining camp, with no_ general 
thought of permanence, a library was 
started, largely due to the influence of 
Judge Cornelius Hedges, a man of 
sturdy New England stock and grad- 
uated from Yale. The venture pros- 
pered, and in 1892 the library was 
housed in a building erected by the 
city. It had become a free public li- 
brary in 1883, supported by a half mill 
tax. In 1892 a graduate of the Li- 
brary School at Albany, Mr. Frank 
C. Patten, was placed in charge; and 
now for seven years certainly no other 
library of equal size in the country 
has been better managed or more 
largely or profitably used. It has be- 
come a great educational agency, not 


only administering an intellectual life 
to the community at large, but also 
cooperating with school and club for 
the enlightenment of the people. It 
made in 1897, out of a loaning num- 
ber of 20,000 volumes, nearly 90,000 
loans in a population of 16,000. 
There are more than 500 current 
periodicals on file and accessible to 
the general reader without formal 
request, while the general public has 
immediate and unrestricted access to 
10,000 volumes. In 1894 in the stress 
of great financial depression, four- 
fifths of the votes cast were in favor 
of increasing the public support from 
a half mill to a mill tax on all assess- 
able property, which gave the library 
in 1897 an income of $13,000. 

By a wise and efficient method of 
counsel and encouragement the char- 
acter of the reading of boys and girls 
has been greatly improved. In fou 
years the percentage of loans to 
young people in biography and his- 
tory has been increased from five to 
twelve; in sciences from two to seven; 
while it has been decreased in fiction 
from eighty to forty-seven. 

Many a character as quaint as Rip 
Van Winkle is hidden away in huts 
located far up some _ picturesque 
gulch, through which a_ beautiful 
trout brook sings,—a man who has 
grown a little queer in his isolation, 
with no companions but dog and 
cayuse, with no break in his daily 
monotony of life but the venturesome 
mountain sheep onethe high crags 
opposite or an elk who looked upon 
the smoke of his hut and quickly fled 
away. While now and then there will 
come out of some little mine far up on 
the hillside a strange specimen of hu- 
manity for a “frolic with the boys,” to 
“blow in” a little dust: “It’s so mighty 
quiet at the diggin’s, you know!” In 
desperate reaction from the double 
strain of tedious monotony and the 
anxious waiting for luck, he rushes 
to the city. Poor fellow! it is not sur- 
prising that he takes too much, as one 
did who affectionately put his arm 
about my necl® and said: “I’m an 
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atheist and an anarchist, and you are 
my minister; use these shiners to 
help the Christmas-tree for the little 
ones.” 

It is a curious fact that revivals 
never succeed in mining camps. The 
daily life of the miner, in its dangers, 
in its constant facings of death, 
“double discounts” all the wild stories 
of the evangelist. They will listen to 
him and contribute liberally, but as 
for “getting the power,” or going to 
the mourners’ bench, these are things 
that are left for the “tenderfoot.”” Yet 
they are not wanting in respect for 
religion, nor in love for a clergyman 
who “has the real stuff.” One such 
there was in the early days (still liv- 
ing in St. Louis, and may he long re- 
main this side the “divide,’—as they 
would say), who endeared himself to 
every pioneer, no matter what his 
creed or how rough his life-—Bishop 
Tuttle of the Episcopal Church, a 
man universally beloved, with large 
heart, abounding good nature, and 
sincere and unaffected piety. 

Montana was once the home of the 
buffalo, the elk and the deer. The 
buffaloes have faded from its plains 
and thousands of cattle have taken 
their places. The trails of the elk still 
mark the mountain sides, and some of 
these noble’ animals remain in the 
wilder regions; but roadways and 
camps abound in their old haunts. 
There are deer in abundance for the 
hunter, while fish of many kinds and 
finest quality invite the interest of the 
sportsman. The scenery in the 
northwest corner of this state is un- 
surpassed in varied grandeur. Lake 
McDonald is a “gem of the first 
water’; and Avalanche Basin, close at 
hand, has well been called the “‘Yo- 
semite of the North.” 

The energy and enterprise of the 
people of Montana are irresistible. 
Dash and daring have marked their 
activities. Courage and cheer never 
forsook them in the darkest hours of 
the recent business depression. They 
are alert, independent, progressive, in- 
sisting on having the best in the mar- 
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ket, careless of conventionalities, and 
yet courteous, hospitable to strangers 
and appreciative of grace and ability. 
They are “children of hope,” and they 
have built somewhat extravagantly ; 
but the credit of cities and counties is 
good, for no obligations have been 
ignored. In Butte, Helena, Bozeman, 
Great Falls, Anaconda and Missoula 
may be seen public buildings and 
business blocks as large and imposing 
as can be found in eastern cities with 
ten times the population. Palatial 
homes, too, there are, as beautiful in 
architecture, with families as refined 
and cultivated, as the land affords. A 
constant surprise to the traveller is the 
excellence of the hotel accommoda- 
tions in the half dozen larger cities— 
furnishing all the metropolitan com- 
forts. 

Montana history is not free from 
blemishes that sadly blot its pages. 
Its political activities include some 
base methods and ignoble agencies,— 
alas, not absent from other states,— 
that bring a sense of shame, not free 
from fear, lest the days pass without 
repentance. Partisan feuds and per- 
sonal enmities have too long held the 
people in thrall. Mammon has a 
powerful sceptre, while too many 
have surrendered to animal instinct 
and live but to feed the brutal 
passions. These evils are incident to 
communities so new, so robust and so 
rich. The great remedial agencies are 
also at work. If a word of preach- 
ment may be allowed a friend who 
loves the people of the commonwealth 
too well to ignore their dangers, and 
appreciates its hosts of true and noble 
citizens too highly to pass the defects 
of its political and social life un- 
scourged, then in stern and earnest 
pleading let him call, especially upon 
the young, to bestir themselves that 
the rising generation may repress the 
lust for place and power and pleasure, 
and make authoritative those simple 
but sublime moral principles which 
are the sole foundations of homes and 
states, of private worth and public 
honor. 
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torical Association, at the Hotel 

Brunswick, during the recent con- 
vention of the Association in Boston, 
the principal speaker was Colonel T. 
W. Higginson; and in the course of 
lis speech he said one thing which is 
likely to be remembered longer, as it 
is certainly deserving of being re- 
membered longer, than any other 
word spoken during that convention 
week. This we say remembering 
that the week was a most interesting 
one and that many valuable words 
were spoken. 


A T the dinner of the American His- 


“T have been specially struck,” said 
Colonel Higginson, **by the force and clear- 
ness of the speeches made in these meet- 
ings. But I noticed the absence of one 
word which in my student days was al- 
ways present, always in the air—the word 
‘freedom.’ In this morning’s discussion 
of the relation of this country to other 
countries that glorious word did not oc- 
cur. I pray you, ladies and gentlemen, in 
your historical study and teachings, to 
think deeply of this, and consider how four 
names express the situation, Caesar and 
Napoleon on one side and Japan and 
Mexico on the other. All your dreams 
of empire point back to the desolate plains 
of the Campagna, the end of Roman great- 
ness, or to the desolate rocks of St. Helena. 
We might have seized Japan at one time: 
but look at her, and compare her free 
vigor with India under British rule. Look 
at Mexico, which we might also have 
seized, when she was the very example of 
misrule. -Now see how she is, by merely 
being let alone, growing up into power and 
prosperity. I dare say that three-fourths 
of you disagree with me on this point; but 
I have stood in companies where nine- 
tenths of those present were on the other 
side, and I can stand it. But I hope the 
next time I attend meetings of this asso- 
ciation I shall hear something about free- 
dom, in the deliberations.” 


The references to Mexico and 
Japan in this passage are echoes of 
words of Colonel Higginson’s in an 
article printed last summer, which are 
worth reviving, as they state more 
fully the leading thought of the 
speech which we quote: 


‘Twice in history has the North Ameri- 
can republic won just gratitude from the 
human race when it might have forfeited 
it by a policy less advanced. To this day, 
to be sure, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, engaged in 
his career of empire-making, has never 
ceased to blame this nation for letting 
Mexico go, when she lay conquered in our 
hands—for taking down that flag which 
once waved in ‘the halls of the Montezu- 
mas, and contenting ourselves with a slice 
of territory when we might have plundered 
the whole. But the world has judged dii- 
ferently. More striking still ts the case of 
Japan. There is in the public park at New- 
port, R. I., the statue of a naval hero whose 
greatness lay not merely in what he did, 
but in what he abstained from doing; so 
that, having for the first time opened Japan 
to modern civilization, Commodore Perry 
left it to work out its own destiny and be- 
come one of the great free nations of the 
world. Can any one doubt that Mexico 
and Japan are now far higher in condition 
than if they had been reduced to subject 
or tributary states, as Clive and Hastings 
reduced British India? There is no proof 
that the Japanese are intrinsically superior 
to the Hindoos; but the one race was leit 
free by the Americans, and the other sub- 
jugated by Englishmen. So there is no 
proof that the Filipinos are not, as Admiral 
Dewey said, as well fitted for freedom as 
the Cubans, or, one may add, as the Mexi- 
cans. Our nation has never needed to 
vindicate its power of fighting. In two in- 
stances, Japan and Mexico, it has also 
proved its power of self-control. Can it 
be possible that we shall fail to exercise 
the same self-control in dealing with the 
Filipinos? If we succeed, if we trust the 
principle of liberty, we may see them stand 
where the Japanese stand; if we pursue the 
policy of conquest, they can never rise above 
the humbler condition of the Huindoos. 
There appears to be no human being for 
whom the British government has less use 
than for an educated Hindoo.”’ 


The article from which this latter 
passage is taken bore as a title that 
stirring exclamation of Thomas 
Paine’s, “\Where liberty is not, there 
is my country!” emphasizing his fel- 
low-citizenship with every man who 
was oppressed and needed a helping 
hand. It was inevitable that Colonel 
Higginson should be a leader among 
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those who condemn the course so 
hostile to freedom and the world’s 
progress, into which the republic has 
been betrayed in the last year. It 
would be useful to make his words 
a text for a discourse upon that 
theme. It is not upon the question of 
the Philippines, however, that we 
here wish to write, nor upon Japan, 
nor Mexico, but upon Colonel Hig- 
ginson himself and his lifelong ser- 
vices for freedom, to which his strong 
position in the present crisis forms 
simply the logical and fitting climax. 


* 
* 


He gave to us a year or more ago 
that most noble, frank and fascinating 
of autobiographies, “Cheerful Yester- 
days’; and now, just as he asks us to 
see to it that we do not omit the word 
“freedom” from our political vocabu- 
lary, there comes to us his new book, 
“Contemporaries,” which.may prop- 
erly enough be considered a second 
volume of the autobiography. The 
books are necessary companions, each 
supplementing the other. I[n_ his 
“Yesterdays,” Colonel Higginson pic- 
tures the scenes and the events in 
which he and his strong contempo- 
raries acted together; in his “Con- 
temporaries,”” he paints the portraits 
of the noble men and women who 
helped to make his yesterdays brave 
and great and therefore in the noblest 
sense cheerful. The two books to- 
gether give us a survey, not surpassed 
in insight and value by any other, of 
the intellectual and moral life of New 
England and America during the last 
two generations. They remind us of 
the high credentials of this brave 
spokesman for freedom, by bringing 
before us as they do the harder and 
more trying times when just as calmly 
and as firmly he “stood in companies 
where nine-tenths of those present 
were on the other side.” They also 
serve—and we confess that this has 
been to us their greatest service—to 
make us think anew of the immense 
service, both as a man of letters and a 
man of action, which Colonel Hig- 
ginson has rendered America. We 


have been led to turn anew, and with 
a more definite and comprehensive 
purpose, to the long line of his books 
which stands upon the shelves of the 
library, to consider the great variety 
and extent of his writings, their liter- 
ary charm and their significant con- 
tribution to American culture, and 
the central aims and principles which 
inform and inspire them. 


* 
* * 


The mere extent of Colonel [ig- 
einson’s writings, when their serious 
and thorough nature is considered, 
is impressive. Before the title-page 
of “Contemporaries,” the publishers, 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Corn- 
pany, print the list of Colonel Higgin- 
son’s books published by themselves: 
and the list includes, besides “Con- 
temporaries” and “Cheerful Yester- 
days,” the following: “Atlantic Es- 
savs,” “Common Sense _ about 
Women,” “Army Life in a_ Black 
Regiment,” “The New World and 
the New Book,” “Travellers and Out- 
laws.” “Malbone,” “Oldport Days,” 
“Outdoor Papers,” “The Procession 
of the Flowers,” “The Afternoon 
Landscape,” “The Monarch of 
Dreams,’ and “Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli.”” But this dozen and more 
volumes do not by any means make 
up the whole, although we have here 
his best works. A dozen more vol- 
umes must be added to complete the 
list which tells the story of his literary 
labors. There are the three little col- 
lections of miscellaneous’ essays, 
“Women and Men,” “Concerning All 
of Us,” and “Book and Heart”; there 
is the second little volume of poems, 
“Such as They Are,” containing 
poems by Mrs. Higginson also; there 
are the “Tales of the Enchanted 
Islands of the Atlantic” and the 
“Book of American Explorers” for 
the voung people. For Colonel Hig- 
ginson has always had a hand for the 
service of the young people. Almost 
his first published book (1850) was 
“The Birthday in Fairy Land,” a 
story for children; and when, near a 
quarter of a century ago, he published 
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his “Young Folks’ History of the 
United States,” he did one of the 
greatest services ever done for our 
American boys and girls, not only in 
giving them a history of their own 
country which still remains one of the 
best, but in provoking a dozen more 
of our best writers to work in the same 
field in a similar way. His “Larger 
History of the United States” has, like 
the smaller one, the supreme quality 
of being interesting. In the field of 
history we have besides the two stout 
volumes on “Massachusetts in the 
Army and Navy during the Civil 
War” and the volume of “English 
History for American Readers,” pre- 
pared in collaboration with Professor 
Edward Channing. He was the ed- 
itor of the “Harvard Memorial Biog- 
raphies,” the collection of lives of 
Harvard men who fell in the Civil 
War, and himself the writer of not a 
few of the biographies in the work. 
His services as an editor have been 
frequent and considerable. In this 
capacity he gave us the four volumes 
of “Brief Biographies of European 
Public Men.” With Samuel Long- 
fellow he compiled “Thalatta,”’ that 
charming book for the seaside; with 
Mrs. Bigelow. he compiled the val- 
uable volume of “American Son- 
nets”: with Mrs. Todd, he edited the 
Poems of Emily Dickinson. He has 
translated the works of Epictetus. 
There is the useful little volume of 
“Hints on Writing and Speech-mak- 
ing”; and we shall surely have soon a 
volume on the Orators of America, 
made up of the lectures recently given 
at the Lowell Institute. There is the 
volume of “Short Studies of American 
Authors,’—Hawthorne, Poe, Tho- 
reau, Howells, Helen Hunt, Henry 
James,—which may almost be viewed 
as another volume of ‘“Contempo- 
raries.”’ The same may be said of the 
recent volume on “Old Cambridge.” 
The first of the five chapters in the 
book is an antiquarian chapter; but 
the “Three Literary Epochs” of the 
second chapter—namely, the epoch of 
the North American Review, that of 
the Dial, and that of the Atlantic 


Monthly—-were epochs all in some 
manner familiar to him, and a part of 
which he was; while the last three 
chapters, on Holmes, Longfellow and 
Lowell, might just as well have found 
place in “Contemporaries.” 
* 

Born in Cambridge, in 1823, Hig- 
ginson has been emphatically a Cam- 
bridge man; just as Edward Everett 
Hale, whom we honor together with 
him,—our two great representatives 
of the great generation—born in 
3oston the vear before, has been em- 
phatically a Boston man. [oth men 
preached for a time in Worcester. 
Before going to Worcester, Higgin- 
son lived for some years in Newbury- 
port, part of the time preaching there; 
and for many vears he lived in New- 
port. Hut we regard these flights as 
digressions. It is a little hard to 
think of him as really at home in any 
of these places or anywhere outside of 
Cambridge, where. he was_ born. 
More than any other of our literary 
men, save Lowell alone.—more than 
Longfellow, more than Holmes, who, 
although born in Cambridge, is al- 
ways to our thought as much a Bos- 
ton man as Dr. Hale——is Higginson 
identified with Cambridge. “To 
James Russell Lowell, Schoolmate 
and Fellow-Townsman,”’ he dedicated 
his little volume of poems, “The Af- 
ternoon Landscape.” Lowell, his 
Cambridge fellow and co-celebrant, 
was four years the older, born in 
1819,—the same year, it is interesting 
to observe, as Julia Ward Howe, our 
third great veteran, whose ‘Reminis- 
cences,” traversing so much of the 
same ground and touching so many 
of the same men and women, come to 
us just as we are reading “Cheerful 
Yesterdays” and “Contemporaries.” 

Higginson was fittingly the orator 
on the occasion of the celebration of 
the 250th anniversary of the founding 
of Cambridge, in 1881; as Lowell was 
the orator, five vears later, at the cele- 
bration of the 250th anniversary of 
the founding of Harvard College. 
We have somewhere Lowell’s letter 
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to Higginson, telling of the satisfac- 
tion and delight with which he had 
read in London the latter’s Cam- 
bridge oration. There is much about 
Lowell scattered throughout Higgin- 
son’s hooks; but somehow we confess 
that it all seems inadequate. Perhaps 
it is because we naturally expect so 
much and desire so much, where 
there was such rare opportunity for 
knowing. Criticism seems too fre- 
quent, and emphasis upon Lowell’s 
great sides insufficient. The special 
essay upon Lowell is one of the 
slightest and most disappointing of 
all the many which Higginson de- 
votes to his contemporaries, although 
it is redeemed in great measure by its 
last page, which is one of the finest 
tributes to Lowell ever written. 

To the useful volume, by various 
hands, upon “Cambridge in 1806,” 
Higginson contributed the chapter on 
“Life in Cambridge Town,” a chapter 
suggesting Lowell’s old essay (writ- 
ten in 1854) upon “Cambridge 
Thirty Years Ago.” Referring to 
this delightful essav, Higginson re- 
minds us, in his essay upon John 
Holmes, in “Contemporaries,” that it 
must be supplemented by John 
Holmes’s “Harvard Square,” in the 
Harvard Book, if we would get “the 
very inmost glimpse of village life in 
the earlier Cambridge.” ‘The glimpses 
of Cambridge life generally with 
which this essay on John Holmes 
abounds constitute one of its greatest 
charms. Many more pages in the life 
of Margaret [Fuller than those which 
make up the chapter on “Girlhood at 
Cambridge” are valuable contribu- 
tions to the history of Cambridge in- 
tellectual and social life in the first 
half of the century. The opening 
chapters of “Cheerful Yesterdays,” 
those upon “A Cambridge Boyhood” 
and “\ Child of the College” are 
Cambridge and Harvard pictures of 
rare interest and of distinct historical 
value. 

Higginson has been a most loyal 
and loving son of Harvard; and the 
University honored herself as much as 
she honored him when she conferred 
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upon him last summer her highest de- 
gree. We have referred to the “Har- 
vard Memorial Biographies,” which 
he edited. In enumerating his writ- 
ings we must not forget, in this con- 
nection, his contribution to the Har- 
vard Book, nor his “Memorials of the 
Class of 1833.” We must not forget 
his contributions to the “Memorial 
History of Boston,” to the publica- 
tions of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, the Browning Society, the 
Free Religious Association. He was 
appropriately the orator at the cen- 
tennial celebration of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society in 1891; for 
he has been one of our most zeal- 
ous and faithful historical scholars. 
Said the president of the Historical 
Society in introducing him on this 
centennial occasion: “He has filled 
the Puritan ideal of a citizen’s range 
of office—elder, reformer, military 
commander, historian, deputy to the 
Great and General Court.” He 
has been for years the president of 


the Free Religious Association. His . 


popular tract on “The Sympathy of 
Religions” is a good index to the 
radicalism and catholicity of his own 
religion. The published sermons that 
have come down to us in the libraries, 
with such titles as “Man Shall not 
Live by Bread Alone,” “Elegy with- 
out Fiction” (in 1852, with reference 
to Webster and Rantoul), “Scripture 
Idolatry,” and ‘Massachusetts in 
Mourning” (1854), show that while he 
was in the pulpit he must have been a 
preacher after Theodore Parker's own 
heart. 
* 

Of peculiar interest and value 
among Colonel Higginson’s books 1s 
his little Life of Francis Higginson. 
the first minister in the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony—coming to Salem in 
16290—and Colonel Higginson’s own 
first American ancestor. It is a lov- 
ing study of English life in the earlv 
Puritan time, of the customs of Cam- 
bridge University in that seventeenth 
century, of the earliest ecclesiastical 
usages in New England, of Francis 
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Higginson’s own noteworthy contri- 
butions to the picture and record of 
the place and time, and above all of 
that saintly man’s life and character. 
With proper pride may Colonel Hig- 
ginson look back to such an ancestor ; 
and with proper pride may he claim at 
the close of his study: ““The stock has 
surely shown some vitality and vigor, 
and perhaps something of transmitted 
public spirit and of interest in things 
higher than those which are merely 
material. These descendants have re- 
mained loyal, as Americans, to the 
verdict of their early progenitor, that 
‘one sup of New England air is bet- 
ter than a whole flagon of old English 
ale’; and many of them have shown 
in their lives an adherence to John 
Higginson’s opinion, ‘that if anv man 
amongst us make religion as twelve 
and the world as thirteen, let such an 
one know he hath neither the spirit of 
a true New England man, nor yet ofa 
sincere Christian.’ ”” The justice of the 
claim is the more apparent when it is 
_ remembered that the vitality and 
vigor of the stock have been repre- 
sented in our day by such men, in ad- 
dition to Colonel Higginson himself, 
as General Sherman and _ Senator 
Sherman, Governor Andrew, Senator 
Evarts and Senator Hoar. 

To old Salem, the home of Francis 
Higginson, Colonel Higginson re- 
turns more than once in his books. 
The essay on “Old Salem Sea-Cap- 
tains” is one of the best in the volume, 
“Travellers and Outlaws,” which is 
made up of studies of some of those 
unfamiliar and curious historical 
episodes and characters with which 
Colonel Higginson delights to deal. 
The historian is ever and again com- 
ing to the front in these many volumes 
of essays. “A Charge with Prince 
Rupert,”’ one of the best of the “‘At- 
lantic Essays,” brings out the motives 
and the spirit of the two conflicting 
parties in the English Civil War with 
singular vividness and force. The es- 
say on “The Puritan Minister,” in the 
same volume, is a study of the early 
ecclesiastical life of New England of 
high historical value. 
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To Newport, which certainly was 
his home for many years, although 
it is hard to identify him with it,— 
just as it is hard to think of Haw- 
thorne as a part of Concord in the 
same way that we think him a part of 
Salem,—Colonel Higginson has gen- 
erously paid his debt; as Hawthorne 
so well paid his debt to Concord. The 
‘Mosses from an Old Manse” is not 
a better offering upon the Concord 
altar than “Oldport Days” upon the 
Newport altar; and Colonel Higgin- 
son himself, who loves Hawthorne so 
well, would sav that that is the best 
that could be said of his book. In 
truth it may be said that, of all Col- 


onel Higginson’s books, ‘“Oldport 
Days,” with those fascinating chap- 
ters upon Oldport Wharves, the 


Haunted Window, a Driftwood lire, 
and the rest, is the most Hawthorn- 
ish; and it has given the spirit of the 
real Newport, as opposed to the New- 
port of mere sojourn and fashion, its 
best literary expression. ‘Malbone,” 
it will be remembered, is “An Oldport 
Romance”; and Colonel Higginson’s 
Rhode Island life has left its marks 
on many a page of many a book. He 
must have been a sympathetic guide 
of his English visitors to Whitehall, 
the old Newport home of Bishop 
Berkeley; for, strong idealist that he 
is, Rhode Island’s associations with 
that supreme idealist must have been 
peculiarly dear to him. “There has 
belonged to Rhode Islanders,” he 
notes with relish in his little romance, 
“The Monarch of Dreams,” “ever 
since the days of Roger Williams, a 
certain taste for the ideal side of ex- 
istence. It is the only state in the 
American Union where chief justices 
habitually write poetry and prosper- 
ous manufacturers print essays on the 
Freedom of the Will.” It is a word 
such as we can imagine Dr. Hale also 
saying as he discourses to some visit- 
or at Matunuck, his Rhode Island 
summer home. Colonel Higginson’s 
own idealism, in Rhode Island or in 
Cambridge, has always been an ideal- 
ism with hands and feet, like that of 
his Puritan ancestors. He is always 
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the man of affairs as much as the man 
of letters; and his paper on the Pub- 
lic Schools of Newport, which we find 
in an old volume of “Contributions to 
the History of the Public School Sys- 
tem of Rhode Island,” is but one. of 
many witnesses to his faithfulness in 
Newport to his duties as a. citizen. 


* 


The scene of “A Moonglade,” the 
closing sketch in the little volume, 
“The Procession of the Flowers,” is 
laid at Newport. The other essays 
in that charming collection were writ- 
ten at Worcester, and Lake Quinsiga- 
mond gets into most of them. Their 
very titles—‘*April Days,” “My Out- 
door Study,” “Water Lilies,” “The 
Life of Birds’—show that they prop- 
erly belong among the ‘Outdoor 
Papers”; and in the volume so entitled 
they finally found place. This volume 
is the best expression of Colonel Hig- 
ginson as an outdoor man; for, like 
Lowell, he has always been emphat- 
ically that, a man of the fields and 
woods as much as a man of the library. 
He is the most red-blooded and rural 
of scholars, loving birds quite as well 
as books, and carrying the instinct 
and talent of the naturalist into the 
garden and on to the hills as truly as 
the love and sympathy of the poet. 

* 

Yet it is upon human themes, upon 
literature and history and society, that 
Colonel Higginson has chiefly writ- 
ten, and the life of a social and polit- 
ical reformer that has been his central 
life. His “Cheerful Yesterdays” are 
almost altogether a reformer’s yester- 
days; and his “Contemporaries” were 
almost altogether men and women 
living the most strenuous of strenuous 
lives, devoted to what one of our econ- 
omists has called “the foolish attempt 
to make the world over.” In his dis- 
tinctly literary books, like “Atlantic 
Essays” and “The New World and 
the New Book,” it is when he comes 
closest to contemporaneity and life 
that he is usually most interesting. 
But this is by no means always the 


case; and it is not to be said at all 
without saving at once and warmly 
that upon distinctly literary themes 
and as a representative of literary art 
Colonel Higginson stands in the very 
front American rank. No American 
essays, save Emerson’s and Lowell's 
alone, are of higher importance or 
greater charm than his; and his best 
essays are entitled to rank with 
Lowell’s own. He has been a con- 
stant force for culture. He has been 
a constant rebuke to literary slip- 
shodness bv his constant regard, 
through the great mass of his work, 
for simplicity, freshness, structure, the 
choice of words, and thoroughness.- 

to emphasize the literary qualities 
which he emphasizes and which he has 
so well exemplified. We think of few 
chapters of advice which the voung 
writer could read more _ profitably 
than Colonel Higginson’s “Letter to 
a Young Contributor.” He stands 
for devotion to the world’s great 
books. He is too good a scholar not 
to know that the best national liter- 
ature must come with love and under 
standing of the best world literature 
and recognition of its canons and its 
inspirations. 

But for a true, free national liter- 
ature, for a sturdy and independent 
Americanism, he always speaks,— 
there is through all his books no note 
more constant. He hates the colonial- 
ism, the dependence upon English im- 
pulse and imprimatur, which has so 
largely marked our literature up to 
the verv present. This is. in one way 
or another, the burden of almost the 
whole of “The New World and the 
New Book.” Under the title of “The 
Evolution of an American” he traces 
with enthusiasm the steps by which 
Motley, beginning his intellectual life 
with aristocratic and European senti- 
ments, was made “not merely a pa- 
triot, but a man of democratic con- 
victions at last.””. Many a page in this 
vital American book might well have 
found its point of departure in 
Lowell's famous essav on “A Certain 
Condescension in Foreigners.” In 
the essay entitled ‘“Unnecessarv 
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Apologies” is this fine and true pas- 
sage: 


“Let us make the great effort of sup- 
posing Emerson an English author and 
Matthew Arnold an American; does any 
one suppose that- Arnold’s criticisms on 
Emerson would in that case have attracted 
very serious attention in either country? 
Had Mr. Gosse been a New Yorker, writ- 
ing in a London magazine, would any one 
on either side of the Atlantic have seri- 
ously cared whether Mr. Gosse thought 
that contemporary England had produced 
a poet? The reasons why the criticisms of 
these two Englishmen have attracted such 
widespread notice among us is that they 
have the accumulated literary weight—the 
ex ortente lux—of London behind them. 
We accept them meekly and almost rever- 
ently; just as we even accept the criticisms 
made on Grant and Sheridan by Lord 
Wolseley, who is, compared to either of 
these generals, but a carpet knight. It is 
in some such way that we must explain 
the meek gratitude with which our press 
receives it, when Mr. Bryce apologizes for 
our deficiencies in the way of literature. 
Mr. Bryce has a chapter on ‘Creative Intel- 
lectual Power,’ in which he has some capital 
remarks on the impossibility of saying why 
great men appear in one time or place and 
not in another—in Florence, for instance. 
and not in Naples or Milan. Then he goes 
on to say that there is ‘no reason why the 
absence of brilliant genius among the sixty 
millions in the United States should excite 
any surprise,’ and adds soon after, ‘It is 
not to be made a reproach against America 
that men like Tennyson or Darwin have 
not been born there.’ Surely not; nor is it 
a reproach against England that men like 
Emerson or Hawthorne have not been 
born there. But if this last is true, why 
did it not occur to Mr. Bryce to say it; and 
had he said it, is it not plain that the whole 
tone and statement of his proposition 
would have been different? It is too early 
for comparison, but it is undoubtedly the 
belief of many Americans—at any rate, it is 
one which I venture to entertain—that the 
place in the history of intelleet held a hun- 
dred years hence by the two Americans he 
forgets to mention will be greater than that 
of the two Englishmen he names.” 


The point of this is undeniable. 
Mr. Higginson tells us more than 
once that in several representative 
English circles he found Francis 
Parkman an unknown name. A lit- 
erary or social judgment of his own 
upon an English matter of moment 
would very likely attract no attention 
whatever in London or Oxford; 
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while Boston and New York listen 
with humble deference to men like 
Mr. Gosse. Yet what enlightenec 
man, American or Englishman, can 
fail to see that Colonel Higginson’s 
judgment upon any matter, as com- 
pared with that of Mr. Gosse, is not 
simply as “thirteen to twelve’'—to 
echo old John Higginson’s figure— 
but as thirteen to one? 


* 


Colonel ‘Higginson’s writing is im- 
bued throughout with Americanism 
and democracy of the worthiest and 
truest type, and imbued always with 
a splendid enthusiasm. “It is melan- 
choly,” he says, “to see young men 
come forth from the college walls with 
less enthusiasm than they carried in, 
—trained in a spirit which is in this 
respect worse than Eriglish Toryism, 
that it does not even retain a hearty 
faith in the past. It is better that a 
man should have eyes in the back ot 
his head than that he should be 
taught to sneer at even a retrospective 
vision. One may believe that the 
golden age is behind us or before us; 
but alas for the forlorn wisdom of him 
who rejects it altogether! Better a 
thousand times train a boy on Scott's 
novels or the Border Ballads than ed- 
ucate him to believe on the one side 
that chivalry was a cheat and the 
troubadours imbeciles, and on the 
other hand that universal suffrage is 
an absurdity, and the one real thing 
is to get rid of our voters.”’ He notes 
how often the scholars are behind the 
common people. “Slavery had to be 
abolished before the most accom- 
plished orator of the nation could be 
invited to address the graduates of his 


own university. The first among 
American scholars was nominated 


vear after vear, only to be rejected, be- 
fore the academic societies of his own 
neighborhood. Yet during all that 
time the rural lecture associations 
showered their invitations on Parker 
and Phillips. Culture shunned them, 
but the common people heard them 
eladly.” As to our American lit- 
erature. his own eyes have always 
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been in the front of his head, hope- 
fully and confidently looking forward. 
A generation ago he wrote: “[very 
form of human life is romantic; every 
age may become classic. Lamenta- 
tions, doubts, discouragements, all 
are wasted things. Everything is 
here, between these Atlantic and Pa- 
cific shores, save only the perfected 
utterance that comes with years. Be- 
tween Shakespeare in his cradle and 
Shakespeare in ‘Hamlet’ there was 
needed but an interval of time; and 
the same sublime condition is all that 
lies between the America of toil and 
the America of art.” “It is but a few 
years,” he says again, writing thirty 
years ago, “since we have dared to be 
American in even the details and ac- 
cessories of our literary work; to 
make our allusions to natural objects 
real, not conventional; to ignore the 
nightingale and skylark, and look for 
the classic and romantic on our own 
soil. This change began mainly with 
Emerson.” 

Colonel Higginson is conspicu- 
ously a lover of England. He is never 
happier than in his London reminis- 
cences, of which we have delightful 
chapters both in “Cheerful Yester- 
days” and “Contemporaries.” “We 
cannot spare the Englishman from 
our blood; but it is our business to 
make him more than an Englishman.” 
He is a true child of the Puritan, and 
believes that the spirit which founded 
New England is the best possible 
foundation for the better things for 
which we hope in literature and in 


life. “Of course the forest pioneer 
cannot compose orchestral svm- 
phonies, nor the founders of a 


state carve statues. But the thought- 
ful and scholarly men who created 
the Massachusetts Colony brought 
with them the traditions of their 
universities, and left these em- 
bodied in a college. The Puritan life 
was only historically inconsistent 
with culture; there was no logical an- 
tagonism.” As a literary man he is 
a defender of Puritanism, because 
what he wishes to see breathe through 
all our literature is “the invigorating 
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air of great moral principles.” He 
says: “As the foundation of all true 
greatness is in the conscience, so we 
are safe if we can but carry into sci- 
ence and art the same earnestness oi 
spirit which has fought through the 
great civil war and slain slavery. As 
‘the Puritan triumphed’ in this stern 
contest, so must the Puritan triumph 
in the more graceful emulations that 
are to come; but it must be the Puri- 
tanism of Milton, not of Cromwell 
only.” 

A Milton in his own way, in his 
equal love of beauty and passion for 
freedom and justice, Colonel Higgin- 
son himself is; as in his own way he 
is a Sidney too. Was it not Sidnev 
who said, or to whom it was said. 
“Whenever you hear of a good war. 
go to it?’ Whenever Colonel Hig- 
ginson has heard of a good war, he 
has gone to it; and the campaigns 
for freedom, equality and progress, in 
the various fields of American life, in 
these two generations, in which he 
has not been one of the first to volun- 
teer, without counting the company 
or the cost, have been few indeed. 
He led a regiment of negroes in the 
civil war; he has stood in the front 
rank of many a regiment in many a 
war before and since. He _ has 
been eminently a_ knightly and 
chivalric man. He has been, in the 
highest and best sense of the word, 
a romantic one. He has been his 
whole life long the conspicuous friend 
and champion of woman. No other 
tan has written so constantly, se 
variedly, so attractively or so co- 
gentlyin behalf of the emancipation of 
woman from the legal and industrial 
disabilities by which she has_ been 
hampered and her elevation to every 
educational and political privilege. 
He has been in this reform our John 
Stuart Mill. He tells us how, very 
early in life, he became impressed by 
the absurdity of the denial of political 
rights to women; and he signed the 
call for the first national convention 
to promote the woman’s rights move- 
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ment, in 1850. “Of all the move- 
ments in which I ever took part,” he 
wrote two years ago, “except the anti- 
slavery agitation, this seems to me the 
most important; nor have I ever wa- 
vered in the opinion announced by 
Wendell Phillips, that it is ‘the grand- 
est reform vet launched upon the cen- 
tury, as involving the freedom of one- 
half the human race.’ His “Com- 
mon Sense about Women” is the best 
single book existence upon 
woman’s rights. There is no phase 
of the question which is not some- 
how treated, and the treatment is al- 
wavs pithy, pointed, sane and influ- 
ential, calculated to win the reader 
and. not repel him. A typical argument 
is this, replying to the foolish but very 
frequent contention that government 
ultimately rests on force and _ that 
women must not vote because they 
cannot fight: 


“The truth is that, in this age. it is the 
civilian who rules on the throne or behind 
it, and who makes the fighting men his 
mere agents. Yonder policeman at the 
corner looks big and formidable: he pro- 
tects the women, and overawes the boys. 
But away in some corner of the City Hall, 
there is some quiet man, out of uniform, 
perhaps a consumptive or a dyspeptic or a 
cripple, who can overawe the burliest po- 
liceman by his authority as city marshal or 
as mayor. So an army is but a larger po- 
lice; and its official head is that plain. man 
at the White House, who makes or un- 
makes not merely brevet-brigadiers, but 
major-generals in command,—who can by 
the stroke of the pen convert the most 
powerful man of the army into the most 
powerless. Take away the occupant of the 
position, and put in a woman, and will 
she become impotent because her name is 
Flizabeth or Maria Theresa? It is brains 
that more and more govern the world: 
and whether those brains be on the throne, 
or at the ballot-box, they will soon make 
the owner’s sex a subordinate affair. War 
is the last appeal, and happily in these days 
the rarest appeal, of statesmanship. In the 
multifarious other duties that make up 
statesmanship, we cannot spare the brains, 
the self-devotion and the enthusiasm of 
woman. There is nothing impotent in the 
statesmanship of women when they are ad- 
mitted to exercise it: they are only power- 
less for good when they are obliged to ob- 
tain by wheedling and flattery a sway that 
should be recognized, responsible and 
limited.” 
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Thirty years ago, at the close of the 
civil war, Colonel Higginson seemed 
a little appalled lest there might be 
no important cause left to fight for 
except that of woman’s rights. Be- 
ing himself, by nature and by grace, a 
fighter, having proved in his own life 
the immense good that comes to a 
man, as Whittier used to put it, from 
identifying himself early with a good 
and unpopular cause, he had consid- 
erable anxiety about the moral muscle 
of the rising generation. He said 
then: 


“As one looks forward to the America of 
fifty years hence, the main source of 
anxiety appears to be in a probable excess 
of prosperity, and in the want of a good 
grievance. We seem nearly at the end of 
those great public wrongs which require a 
special moral earthquake to end them. 
There will be social and religious changes 
perhaps great ones; but there are no omens 
of any very fierce upheaval. And seeing the 
educational value to this generation of the 
reforms for which it has contended, and 
especially of the antislavery entei prise, one 
must feel an impulse of pity for our suc- 
cessors, who seem likely to have no con- 
victions for which they can honestly be 
mobbed. Can we spare these great tonics? 
It is the experience of history that all re- 
ligious bodies are purified by persecution, 
and materialized by neace. No amount of 
hereditary virtue has thus far saved the 
merely devout communities from deterior- 
ating, when let alone, into comfort and 
good dinners.” 


The course of events in these thirty 
years has shown that Colonel Hig- 
einson had no reason for anxiety on 
this particular score. He noted him- 
self,some years later,in discussing the 
importance of great moral causes as 
a literary tonic, that Helen Hunt 
Jackson was as thoroughly thrilled 
and inspired by the wrongs of the 
American Indians as was Mrs. Stowe 
by. those of the negroes. He also 
quickly saw, as Phillips saw, that the 
great social and industrial questions 
which were looming above the ho- 
rizon would make their imperative 
call upon radical and heroic men, and 
furnish all the moral gymnasium nec- 
essary for a long time to come for 
men in danger of a life of “comfort 
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and good dinners.” His own voice 
has rung as true and strong upon the 
issues of the new social revolution as 
it rang in the old conflict with slavery. 
As he saw that woman was in the due 
course of things to have her oppor- 
tunity and rights, so he has seen that 
the poor man was to have his. 
Among his poems we think of none 
more stirring than that, fittingly in- 
scribed to Edward Bellamy, entitled 
“Heirs of Time”: 


“From street and square. from hill and glen 
Of this vast world beyond my door, 

I hear the tread of marching men, 
The patient armies of the poor. 


The halo of the city’s lamps 
Hangs, a vast torchlight, in the air; 
I watch it through the evening damps: 
The masters of the world are there. 


Not ermine-clad or clothed in state, 
Their title-deeds not yet made plain; 
But waking early, toiling late, 
The heirs of all the earth remain. 


Some day, by laws as fixed and fair 
As guide the planets in their sweep, 
The children of each outcast heir 
The harvest-fruits of time shall reap. 


The peasant brain shall yet be wise, 
The untamed pulse grow calm and still; 
The blind shall see, the lowly rise, 
And work in peace Time’s wondrous 
will 


Some day, without a trumpet’s call, 

This news will o'er the world be blown: 
‘The heritage comes back to all! 

The myriad monarchs take their own!’ ” 


Into the cause of pure civil service, 
into the cause of the education and 
the political rights of the freedmen in 
the South, into the cause of interna- 
tionalism, into every cause which in 
the generation since the war has 
called for courageous championship, 
Colonel Higginson has thrown him- 
self with the same enthusiasm with 
which he came to the side of Garrison 
and Phillips and Parker. No rebukes 
have been nobler than his of the mul- 
itarism and materialism which have 
menaced the republic in the year that 
has passed. His word at the dinner 
of the American Historical Associa- 
tion was but one of many in which in 
this time he has reminded America 
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of her duty to herself and to the cause 
of freedom in the world. No word 
read at the great Faneuil Hall meet- 
ing a few nights ago, called to express 
the sympathy of Boston with the 
30ers, was more emphatic or impress- 
ive than his: “Every step in the de- 
mands of the English government 
upon the Transvaal has implied claims 
such as would be resisted by unan- 
imous voice in every nation of the 
civilized world. Surely we have a 
right to meet in Faneuil Hall to pro- 
test against such injustice and to do 
honor to the courage unsurpassed 
since Leonidas and his three hundred 
Spartans ‘spent one day in dying’ in 
the pass of Thermopyle.” If Colonel 
Higginson lives to be a hundred, he 
will never hear the bugle blown in 
behalf of any cause of freedom with- 
out becoming young again and giv- 
ing to the cause the reinforcement of 
his energetic word. 
* 
* 

It is in Colonel Higginson’s poems 
that we often have the most stirring 
expression of his love of freedom and 
his prophetic confidence in a future 
ereater and nobler than anv ceie- 
brated past. One of the finest of his 
sonnets is that to Whittier, with its 
grateful confession that it was the 
poet’s voice which gave him his own 
peculiar call to duty: 


“At dawn of manhood came a voice to me 

That said to startled conscience, ‘Sleep no 
more!’ 

Like some loud cry that peals from door 
to door 

Jt roused a generation; and I see, 

Now looking back through years of mem- 
ory, 

That all of school or college, all the lore 

Of worldly maxims, all the statesman’s 
store, 

Were nought beside that voice’s mastery. 

If any good to me or from me came 

Through life, and if no influence less 
divine 

Has quite usurped the place of duty’s 
flame; 

If aught rose worthy in this heart of mine, 

Aught that, viewed backward, wears no 
shade of shame,— 

Bless thee, old friend! for that high call 
was thine.” 
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Significant, too, and for the Boston 
man inspiring, are the lines upon 
Boston in the Memorial Ode read be- 
fore the Grand Army Posts of Boston 
in 1881: 


“Not in the past, but in the future, we 
Must seek thé mastery 
Of fate and fortune, thought and word 
and deed. 
Gone, gone for aye, the little Puritan 
homes; 
Gone the beleaguered town, from out 
whose spires 
Flashed forth the warning fires 
Telling the Cambridge rustics, ‘Percy 


comes!’ 

And gone those later days of grief and 
shame 

When slavery changed our court-house to 
a jail, 


And blood-drops stained its threshold. 
Now we hail, 
After the long affray, 
A time of calmer order, wider aim, 
More mingled races, manhood’s larger 


frame, 

A city’s broader sweep, the Boston of 
to-day. 

They say our city’s star begins to wane, 

Our heroes pass away, our poets die, , 

Our passionate ardors mount no more 30 
high. 

‘Tis but an old alarm, the affright of 
wealth, 


The cowardice of culture, wasted pain! 
Freedom is hope and health! 
The sea on which yon ocean steamers ride 
Is sea that rocked the shallops 
rai 
Of the bold Pilgrims; yonder is its tide. 
And here are we, their sons; it grows noi 
pale, 
Nor we who walk its borders. Never 
fear! 
Courage and truth are all! 
Trust in the great hereafter, and whene’er 
In some high hour of need, 
That tests the heroic breed, 
The Boston of the future sounds its call, 
Bartletts and Lowells yet shall answer, 
‘Here!’ ” 


With such a faith in the future of 


the Puritan city, he has also been its 
stanch defender from ignorant and 
unjust criticism. In his essay on 
“Literary Tonics” there is no passage 
more interesting than this about 
Boston: 


“Some minor English critic wrote lately 
of Dr. Holmes’s ‘Life of Emerson’: ‘The 
Boston of this day does not seem to have 


been a very strong place; we lack perform- 
ance.’ The Boston of which he speaks was 
the Bostonof Garrisonand Phillips, of Whit- 
tier and Theodore Parker; it was the head- 
quarters of those old-time abolitionists of 
whom the English Earl of Carlisle wrote 
that they were “fighting a battle without 
a parallel in the history of ancient or mod- 
ern heroism.’ It was also the place which 
nurtured those young Harvard students 
who are chronicled in the ‘Harvard Memo- 
rial Biographies’—those who fell in the war 
of the Rebellion; those of whom Lord 
Houghton once wrote tersely to me: 
‘They are men whom Europe has learned 
to honor and would do well to imitate.’ 
The service of all these men, and its results, 
give a measure of the tonic afforded in the 
Boston of that day. Nay, Emerson him- 
self was directly responsible for much oi 
their strength. ‘To him more than to all 
other causes together,’ says Lowell, ‘did 
the young martyrs of our Civil War owe 
the sustaining strength of moral heroism 
that is so touching in every record of their 
lives. And when the force thus developed 
in Boston and elsewhere came to do its 
perfect work, that work turned out to be 
the fighting of a gigantic war and the iree- 
ing of four millions of slaves; and this in 
the teeth of every sympathy and desire of 
all that appeared influential in England. 
This is what is meant, in American history 
at least, by ‘performance.’ 


This was the Boston which was the 
capital of the movement’ which 
purged the land of slavery, as it was 
the capital of the movement which 
gave us our independence. It was 
the great centre of the activities 
of most of the men and women 
named in Colonel ‘Higginson’s 
Contemporaries.” Emerson, AIl- 
cott, Parker, Whittier, Lydia Marta 
Child, Dr. Howe, Garrison, Phillips 
and Sumner are the heroes of 
the great era of reform to whom spe- 
cial essays are devoted in this latest 
volume; and there are also essays 
upon Walt Whitman, Sidney Lanier, 
Helen Hunt, John Holmes, Thaddeus 
William Harris and General Grant. 
“An Evening with sirs. Hawthorne” 
tells of a conversation devoted mainly 
to the birth-hour of the “Scarlet Let- 
ter.’ “A Visit to John Brown's 
Household in 1859,” contributed 
originally to Redpath’s ‘Life of John 
Brown,” is the story of an evening 
spent with the family at North Elba 
while the old hero lay in the Virginia 
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jail awaiting execution. in ail Ilit- 
erature we know of no stronger or 
tenderer picture of homely heroism 
and absolute devotion. “It had been 
my privilege,” wrote Higginson, “to 
live in the best society all my life— 
namely, that of abolitionists and fugi- 
tive slaves. | had seen the most emi- 
nent persons of the age—several men 
on whose heads tens of thousands of 
dollars had been set. ...tI had 
known these, and such as these; but 
I had not known the _ Browns. 
Nothing short of knowing them can 
be called a liberal education.” He 
prophesied then that John Brown 
would become “the favorite hero of 
all American romance’’; and he said 
this memorable word of his old-fash- 
ioned Puritanism: “John Brown is al- 
most the only radical abolitionist I 
haye ever known who was not more 
or less radical in religious matters 
also. His theology was Puritan, like 
his practice; and accustomed as we 
now are to see Puritan doctrines and 
Puritan virtues separately exhibited, 
it seems quite strange to behold them 
combined in one person again.” 

The essays in “Contemporaries” 
differ in interest and value. Garrison 
is warmly recognized as “the living 
centre” of the group of reformers; 
but the essay upon him is not one of 
the most important. That upon 
Phillips is much better, and the fine 
description and analysis of Phillips’s 
oratory which it contains is alone suf- 
ficient to give it permanent value. 
The following word is a fine 
tribute to Phillips’s fine fearlessness 
at the time when in the autum:: and 
winter of 1860 he was speaking at 
Music Hall to Theodore Parker’s 
congregation, and was each Sunday 
followed home by a mob, while his 
house was guarded through the 
nghts by friends and the _ police: 
“During all this time there was some- 
thing peculiarly striking and char- 
acteristic in his demeanor. There was 
absolutely nothing of bulldog com- 
bativeness, but a careless, buoyant, al- 
most patrician air, as if nothing in the 
way of mob violence were worth 


considering, and all threats of oppo- 
nents were simply beneath contempt. 
He seemed like some English Jacob- 
ite nobleman on the scaffold, care- 
lessly taking snuff and kissing his 
hand to the crowd before laying his 
head upon the block.” It seems to us 
that Colonel Higginson does not do 
quite sufficient justice to Phillips’s 
last days. He may have made mis- 
takes,—he doubtless did,—in his dis- 
cussions of capital and labor and of 
the currency; but the significant 
thing is that he recognized so much 
more clearly than most of the old re- 
formers where the next battlefield 
with slavery lay, and that he threw 
himself into the fight on the mght 
side. The finest passage in the essay 
on Summer is that where, writing of 
the day before Sumner’s funeral, Hig- 
ginson’s thought goes back to the be- 
ginning of Sumner’s_ chivalrous 
career and he traces the changes that 
had come to Boston in the intervening 
years: 

“Standing amid that crowd at the State 
House, it was impossible not to ask one’s 
self: ‘Can this be Boston? The city whose 
bells toll for Sumner—is it the same city 
that fired one hundred guns for the passage 
of the Fugitive Slave Law? The Kings 
Chapel, which is to hold his funeral rites 
—can it be the same King’s Chapel which 
furnished from among its worshippers the 
only Massachusetts representative who 
voted for that law? These black soldiers 
who guard the coffin of their great friend— 
are they of the same race with those un- 
armed black men who were marched down 
yonder street surrounded by the bayonets 
of Boston militiamen?’ It is said that when 
Sumner made his first conspicuous ap- 
pearance as an orator in Boston, and de- 
livered his address on ‘The True Grandeur 
of: Nations,’ a prominent merchant said in- 
dignantly, as he went out of the building: 
‘Well, if that young man is going to talk 
in that way. we cannot expect Boston to 
hold him up.’ Boston did not hold him 
up; but Massachusetts so sustained him 
that he held up Boston, until it had learned 
to sustain him in return.” 


Far finer and more considerable 
than any of these essays is that upon 
Theodore Parker. There is not, in 
all the books in the library, a nobler 
tribute to -Parker than this, none 
which expounds more adequately his 
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marvellous learning, his great achieve- 
ments and the sources of his power. 

Parker lived his life much as he walked 
the streets of Boston,—not quite gracefully, 
nor yet statelily, but with quick, strong, 
solid step, with sagacious eyes wide open, 
thrusting his broad shoulders a little for- 
ward, as if butting away the throng cf 
evil deeds around him, and _ scattering 
whole atmospheres of unwholesome cloud. 
Wherever he went, there went a glance of 
sleepless vigilance, an unforgetting mem- 
ory, a tongue that never faltered, and an 
arm that never quailed.” 


The essay upon Lydia Maria Child 
is one of the best in the volume, a 
most impressive account of that great 
woman’s varied and _ remarkable 
achievements. To her famous “Ap- 
peal for that Class of Americans 
called Africans,” published in 1833, 
Higginson pays this high tribute: 
“As it was the first antislavery work 
ever printed in America in book form, 
so I have always thought it the 
ablest; that is, it covered the whole 
ground better than any other.” Even 
more interesting is the essay upon 
Helen Jackson, whose friend Colonel 
Higginson was from the very begin- 
ning of her literary career, and who 
clearly found his friendship one of the 
most formative and stimulating influ- 
ences of her life. There is no chapter 
in the book more personal, vital or 
vivacious. 


* 

2 
Higginson somewhere discusses, 
we think ironically, somebody’s 


dictum that “a foreign nation is a kind 
of contemporaneous posterity.” What- 
ever truth or falsehood may be in that 
word, this we think is true,—that in- 
sight discounts history and does not 
have to wait for the verdict of pos- 
terity. Of insight only is this true. 
The man of fashion and the fool have 
no instinct that can tell where God 
is on the field in their own place and 
time. To the conventional man of 
Boston and of the nation, the period 
of the great heroes of these glowing 
pages was “a time when truth was 
called treason.” How quickly was 
the conventional verdict set aside! 
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“It is a striking fact,’ Higginson 
notes at the close of his essay on Gar- 
rison, “that in the valhalla of con- 
temporary statues in his own city, 
only two, those of Webster and Ev- 
erett, commemorate those who stood 
for the party of conservatism in the 
great antislavery conflict; while all 
the rest, Lincoln, Quincy, Sumner, 
Andrew, Mann, Garrison and Shaw, 
represent the party of attack. It is 
the verdict of time, confirming in 
bronze and marble the great words 
of Emerson, ‘What forests of laurel 
we bring, and the tears of mankind, 
to those who stood firm against the 
opinion of their contemporaries!’ ” 
But to the eye of Emerson himself 
his contemporaries were as the im- 
mortals. To him history and the 
newspaper were one; and he knew 
John Brown for a hero while the 
musketry yet rattled at Harper’s 
Ferry as truly as the men of Concord 
Bridge whose shot had been heard 
round the world and been ap- 
plauded all along the line. To Hig- 
ginson also the men with whom he 
labored in the cause of freedom were 
the same men and held the same rank 
when they were contemporaries as 
now when they are memories and 
their statues stand in the streets. 

In the great group of American 
fighters for freedom, Colonel ‘Higgin- 
son will hold. an immortal place. 
Gladstone at Oxford in his later life 
reviewed the changes through which 
he had passed since he began his pub- 
lic career as “the rising hope of the 
stern and unbending Tories,” and 
said: “Il have come to place a higher 
and ever higher value upon human 
liberty, and there, and there only, is 
the secret of the change.” With 
Colonel Higginson there has been no 
change. His whole life is one great 
sermon on freedom. He began his 
public career as its champion, his 
long years have all been spent in its 
service, and so long as he is with us, 
and when his presence is withdrawn, 
his word will still be heard charging 
the republic never to give that sacred 
and commanding word a second place. 
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